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Report for 2012 

From the Chairman 


This Annual Report for 2012 is dedicated to our late Chairman, David Selwyn, 
who sadly died after a long illness in April 2013. He had only been Chairman of the 
Jane Austen Society for three years, but he had been editor of the Annual Report 
and the Newsletter since 1997. He will be greatly missed by everyone who knew 
him, both in the United Kingdom and overseas, for his scholarship, his friendship 
and his wit. You will find an obituary to David on page 12 of this report, written by 
his old friend, Maggie Lane. 

We are delighted that Maggie Lane has taken over David’s role as editor of our 
publications. 

Despite David’s illness, the Jane Austen Society continues to thrive. We had an 
excellent conference in October in Oxford, and the high spot was when we visited 
St. John’s college, the alma mater of George Austen and Jane’s brothers, James 
and Henry. We had a lecture there from Professor Kathryn Sutherland about the 
manuscript of ‘The Watsons’ which had recently been acquired by the Bodleian and 
kept in England in the teeth of fierce opposition from overseas. Other conference 
papers are published in this Annual Report. 

You will see below that there are many Groups and Branches of the Society. 
They are amazingly active and imaginative, and there is certainly one near you. If 
you don’t already belong, I recommend that you sign up. 

Elizabeth Proudman 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 

held on Saturday 21 July 2012 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1. The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the meeting. He 
especially welcomed back the Chairman, David Selwyn, after his lengthy illness, 
and absence from the last AGM. He thanked Elizabeth Proudman, the Vice- 
Chairman. for stepping in to chair both the 2011 AGM and subsequent Committee 
meetings. He asked Committee members to stand up and be recognised. 

2. Apologies had been received from Gilly Drummond, Bruce Johnstone and 
Maureen Kelly. 

3 . Minutes of the AGM 2011 were approved unanimously by the members and 
signed by the President. 
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4. Officers’Reports 


The Chairman. David Selwyn, said how delighted he was to be back at Chawton 
for what was always a high point in the calendar for members of the Society. 
To gather on the lawn where the Austens themselves strolled, to conduct a little 
necessary business in the morning, then chat amiably over lunch with friends old 
and new, and sample the displays and offerings of the Branches and Groups on 
their stalls, before settling down to listen to an eminent speaker, and finishing the 
day with afternoon tea and the service of Evensong, seemed all the more precious 
to him for having had to miss it last year. He was conscious of the debt of gratitude 
owed to the President and to the other Trustees of Chawton House Library for 
allowing the Society to hold its event on their lawns, and for the welcome they 
extended. There could be few other Societies privileged to hold their meetings 
in so lovely a place, and one that had such deep and special meaning for them. 
Nor could their members have the opportunity to arrive in the style afforded by 
James Freeman’s fine vintage coach: once again thanks were due to him for his 
generosity. 

His own particular thanks, first and foremost, were paid to Elizabeth Proudman, 
the Vice-Chairman, both for running the Committee during his absence and for 
addressing the AGM last year. The Society had had to face a number of problems, 
largely stemming from the considerably reduced income from its investments, that 
every member would understand only too well; and the officers and members of 
the Committee had been resourceful in suggesting ways of trying to meet these 
difficulties though, as always, any possible course of action inevitably brought 
with it consequences that were not necessarily desirable and which indeed might 
well make it impracticable. The Committee had, however, decided to carry out 
certain measures which should improve the financial position, and to which he 
would return later in his report. 

In the meantime, he extended thanks to the whole Committee for its continuing 
hard work and, beyond the Committee, to Brian Joice, whose imaginative and 
indefatigable work on the website did so much to keep the Society and its activities 
in the public eye, and to Rosemary Culley, who as well as dealing with the complex 
business of membership, also kept in touch with Society members overseas, as 
would be seen from the letter from her included with the Annual Report. He was 
also very grateful for the help of Helen Lefroy in proof-reading the 2010 Annual 
Report and to her and Matthew Huntley for their work, in his absence, on the 
Newsletter. 

Mary Hogg continued to be a tower of strength on both publications, as 
did Clare Graham who, in her work for the Branches and Groups, elicited the 
reports and programmes of events that were so important a part of the Society’s 
communications structure. He said that now he was back in the Editor’s chair, it 
was a particular pleasure to work with such a willing and knowledgeable team, 
as indeed it was to read the contributions from writers and scholars all over the 
world who generously sent in the fruits of their research on a widely varied range 
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of Austenian subjects. 

Sadly, as always at AGMs, one had to record the loss of old friends. 2012 had 
seen the death of Vera Quin, well known to many in the Society and a mainstay 
of the London Group. Scholarly and astute-minded (she was the author of several 
books, two of them on Jane Austen), she was always ready at any talk, lecture 
or conference with questions and comments that were unfailingly perceptive and 
incisive, and her alert and lively presence would be much missed. So too would be 
that of Alastair Henry who, with his wife Barbara, had been a dependable attender 
both at AGMs and at the annual conference, where it had always been a great 
pleasure to enjoy his gentle, wise and humorous conversation; they represented the 
very best of the Jane Austen Society. 

The Committee had held its three regular meetings during the year, two of 
them chaired by Elizabeth Proudman, who also chaired the meeting of Branches 
and Groups representatives, and the last by the Chairman himself. All four were 
held as usual in the Learning Centre at Jane Austen’s House Museum; and he took 
the opportunity to thank the Jane Austen Memorial Trust for their generosity in 
making the room available to the Society without charge, and for their warm and 
continuing hospitality. The closeness of relations with the Trust had always been 
of the greatest importance to the Society, and he was delighted that the curator, 
Louise West, would give a very brief talk in the afternoon. 

In the coming year, the Chairman announced that an additional meeting would 
be held, and one of a rather different kind, as noted at the front of the Annual 
Report. On Saturday 27 October, again at the Learning Centre in the Museum, 
he would be holding a Members’ Forum. This was intended to give anyone who 
would like to turn up the opportunity to discuss any aspect of the Society and its 
work, as it approached its 75th anniversary in 2015 and, of course, the bicentenary 
of Jane Austen’s death two years later. It would be entirely informal and, hopefully, 
would prove a pleasant and valuable afternoon. Though there would be no agenda, 
if anyone wished to write to, or email, the Chairman in advance with topics for 
consideration, that would be very helpful; but of course there was no obligation to 
do so. The meeting would start at 2 pm, and would last, at the most, an hour and 
a half. Any member of the Society would be most welcome to attend; and it was 
hoped that this would form the first in a series over the next couple of years, with 
other Forums held in different parts of the country, perhaps in conjunction with the 
Branches and Groups. He hoped that some of the members would be interested 
in coming along to try out this experiment, and looked forward to seeing them 
there. 

During the past year work in the Committee had progressed apace. Sharron 
Bassett had been accumulating ever more material for the archive, including the 
papers of the Branches and Groups, was bringing her professional expertise to 
the matters of cataloguing and storing it, and was now turning her attention to 
the possible construction of an index. The Education Sub-Committee, chaired by 
Marilyn Joice, continued to propagate knowledge of Jane Austen and her work 
through the body of talks that it was building up to be made available to speakers 
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to deliver on behalf of the Society, in line with the Society’s charitable purposes. 
Marilyn herself had not only written several of them but had also delivered a 
considerable number of lectures to various groups; Maureen Stiller and Elizabeth 
Proudman had also been active in contributing to this enterprise. If members 
wished to take copies of the talks to give for the Society, and to obtain information 
about how they can be used, they should contact the Secretary, Maureen Stiller. 

The Publications Sub-Committee had not recommended any publishing 
undertaking for the immediate future, not least because the financial climate 
made it an inauspicious time to embark on anything new - though all previous 
publications were kept in stock for ordering. The next project was to have been 
the volume of Collected Reports 2006-2010; but the Annual Report has now 
grown so large that each one was, in itself, a substantial book. So the Committee 
came to the inevitable decision that it would simply not be possible to put them 
together; and from now on each Report would be advertised for sale separately on 
the publications list, and would also, of course, be presented to the libraries and 
institutions that had already received the earlier collected volumes. Lesley Wilson 
would arrange for an index to be made for the five volumes, and this would also 
be available to buy. There had been a very constructive question during AOB at 
last year’s AGM about how individual members might help in raising money for 
the Society; would it be useful, the questioner asked, to buy more of the Society’s 
books? It most certainly would - and not just for members. They made excellent 
presents; the Chairman habitually gave them instead of a bottle when asked out, 
and found that they were extremely well received - better even, in fact, than Mr 
Weston’s good wine. Members should remember that they all represented original 
research unavailable elsewhere and that many of them were primary sources of 
Austen-related texts. 

The Society continued to give support to a range of projects connected with 
lane Austen and her family. While one of them, the Lyme Regis garden, was 
advancing at a speed characteristic perhaps rather of local government than of 
the Committee, it had nevertheless been possible to form some definite ideas of 
the improvements the Society would like to see made, following a meeting in 
March between the Vice-Chairman, the Hon. Secretary and Vice-President Diana 
Shervington and the Deputy Town Clerk and one of the councillors. They were 
clearly keen for the Society to take part in the restoration of this important site, but 
having got that far, the Deputy Town Clerk had subsequently left and there was a 
lapse while another was being sought. 

Another matter of concern had been raised with a different local council by 
lanet Clarke who, as members would know, had undertaken a great deal of research 
into the Austens’ connections with Worthing in West Sussex. Janet had just written 
to say that she had just received the verdict of the Public Inquiry, regarding a 
twitten (pathway) used by Jane Austen in 1805, during her stay in Worthing. The 
local Stagecoach company had applied to have the historic pathway, which was 
a right of way and ran across their forecourt, permanently stopped up. Along 
with the Worthing Society and others, she had objected and given evidence at 
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the inquiry, held at the end of April. She spoke up strongly in defence of the 
path, explaining the connection with Jane Austen and the importance to British 
heritage and tourism, as the path connected Stanford Cottage with the seafront 
and the original ground floor of the 18th-century library; the Austens would have 
used it frequently, so one could literally walk in their footsteps. However, although 
her argument was acknowledged by the Inspector for the Secretary of State for 
Transport who was conducting the Inquiry, his verdict supported Stagecoach, and 
the pathway would be stopped up: their concerns for safety won the day. There 
were six weeks in which to appeal against the decision. However, Stagecoach had 
offered to allow, with prior consent, parties of Austen fans to walk the route, and 
would make special arrangements to facilitate this, given adequate notice. The 
Chairman expressed thanks on behalf of the whole Society to Janet Clarke for all 
the efforts she had made in this matter, and hoped that there would eventually be a 
successful outcome. 

Other projects had borne fruit during the past year. One of them had been 
the restoration of a portrait of Jane Austen’s cousin, the evangelical preacher and 
hymn-writer the Revd Edward Cooper, rector of Hamstall Rid ware, where Jane 
visited him (members who attended the Lichfield conference would not have 
forgotten Irene Collins leading the singing of one of his hymns, during her lecture 
in the church). The portrait was now on display in the Cottage, where it would 
remain on long-term loan from its owner for fifteen years. Another project of great 
significance that had been sponsored was the work that Ronald Dunning, himself 
a descendant of the Austens, had done on his Jane Austen’s Family website. 
Members would, no doubt, have been following the progress of this in various 
articles in the Newsletter , and a full account of it was contained in the current 
Annual Report. Although work was ongoing, a substantial amount had already 
been completed, perhaps most importantly the transcription of Joan Corder’s Akin 
to Jane, a unique and invaluable manuscript account of the family owned by the 
Memorial Trust. A facsimile of the original, accompanied by the transcription and 
notes, was now freely available on the website www.janeaustensfamily.co.uk. 

The Society’s annual residential conference, organised as always by Patrick 
Stokes, took place at Sidmouth last autumn, as the first of the series to celebrate 
each of the novels on the bicentenary of its appearance: Devon, of course, for 
Sense and Sensibility. It was a great success and much enjoyed by all those 
who attended. As 2012 did not represent the anniversary of any of the books, 
the opportunity was being taken to explore the Austen family’s connections with 
Oxford, particularly St John’s College, of which Mr Austen. James and Henry 
had all been members. Next year, the conference would be on the south coast in 
honour of Pride and Prejudice and would be taking in a visit to Worthing - where 
members may or may not be able to walk down the twitten. 

Unfortunately the London University Study Day, which was due to have 
taken place in February, had had to be postponed, but it was intended to hold it on 
Saturday 16 February 2013; the theme was ‘Jane Austen and Gentlemen’ and full 
details would be published in the October Newsletter. 
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Among the cost-cutting measures that had been adopted in the face of the 
decreasing income, to which the Chairman had referred earlier, was the issuing 
of the Annual Report to members at the AGM. As was well known, the recent 
increase in postage rates had been very large, and it seemed irresponsible not to 
take some steps to mitigate its effect within the Society. The Chairman took the 
opportunity of reassuring members of the legal position of this procedure: contrary 
to misconceptions that may have been held in the past, there was no obligation 
under charity law to send out the Accounts and the Minutes of the previous AGM 
in advance of the meeting; the only requirement was that they should be made 
available at the meeting itself. 

It was realised that some members may have liked to familiarise themselves 
with these documents beforehand, but, hopefully, they would agree that the very 
considerable saving in postage made it worth the inconvenience of not being able 
to do so. It might even be argued that it was useful for members to have their 
Report in front of them during the meeting proceedings (many organisations had 
always presented them at the AGM for this reason). Members who were not at 
the AGM and thus unable to collect their copy in person would, of course, receive 
theirs by post soon afterwards. Member’s own labels had been stuck into the back 
of their copy; a question had arisen at last year’s AGM as to how members might 
find out their membership number; Rosemary Culley had pointed out that it was 
always included on the address labels. 

In a further attempt to mitigate the rise in postal charges, it had also been 
decided to make the Newsletter available electronically to members who would 
be happy to receive it by email, as many Societies had begun to do with their 
publications. Unlike the Report , the Newsletter was essentially ephemeral, so 
some people might well be happy to read it on their computer or print it off for 
reading; however, it was stressed that there was absolutely no obligation in this, 
and if members did not request it to be sent in this way, it would continue to be 
delivered on paper by post. Members wishing it to be delivered electronically, 
would find out how do so in Rosemary Culley’s letter, contained within the Report. 
If, however, members opting for this subsequently changed their mind, they could 
revert to having it sent by post at any time. 

Following discussion at last year’s AGM, the Committee had decided to 
proceed with the issuing of membership cards, which would also carry individual 
membership numbers, and the Committee would determine as soon as possible 
the best way to go about this without, obviously, incurring extra postal costs. 
Meanwhile, as an additional and more highly visible form of evidence of 
membership of the Society, a new and delightful badge, designed especially for 
the Society and bearing the silhouette, had been produced and would go on sale to 
members. 

Turning to the wider world of Jane Austen affairs, many members might 
have seen reports of the sale at auction of a ring that had belonged to Jane herself 
and that, having been preserved in the family for two hundred years, had been 
entirely unknown outside it. It consisted of a large, rather solid-looking oval stone, 
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turquoise in colour, originally thought to be odontolite, but shown by subsequent 
tests actually to be pure turquoise. On Jane’s death it had passed to Cassandra, 
who gave it to Eleanor Jackson on her engagement to Henry Austen; she in turn 
bequeathed it to Jane’s niece Caroline, as was revealed in a letter accompanying it 
dating from 1863. It then came down through the descendants of James Edward 
Austen-Leigh, until it ended up in the auction house. Although it was sold to 
a private collector, generous newspaper and internet coverage had given nearly 
everyone a chance to see pictures of it. 

Unsurprisingly, perhaps, the world of Jane Austen could not have been left 
entirely untouched by the Diamond Jubilee. A review on Amazon for a Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee Contemporary Shaped Tea Cosy said that: “As the previous 
reviewer had stated, this was a good quality item and would accommodate a very 
generous sized teapot. The little jewelled parts of the design had been made in a 
satin fabric which were really effective once the tea cosy was seen in reality. This 
would be a very nice addition to any Diamond Jubilee Afternoon Tea Party’’. The 
rather surprising thing was that the name of the reviewer was “Jane Austen”! 

It was noted that Joanna Trollope would be the first of (presumably) six authors 
“of global literary significance” each to write adaptations of Jane Austen’s novels 
with modern settings: she was to take on Sense and Sensibility. It was assumed 
that she would do better than one Juliet Archer who, in Persuade Me (the second 
book of a series called Darcy & Friends), features Dr Rick Wentworth, a marine 
biologist who had returned to England to promote his book. Sex in the Sea. He 
had never forgotten the woman who broke his heart ten years ago, and Anna Elliot, 
a professor of Russian literature at a college in Bath, had never stopped loving 
him. Instead of confronting the past, he got involved with Lou Musgrove, while 
Anna caught the eyes of both Rick’s friend and wannabe poet, James, and an old 
family friend and slimeball, William Elliot-Dunne, who ended a relationship with 
Anna’s sister, Lisa, to run off with a rich divorcee from Texas. Mary Musgrove has 
been transformed into Anna’s alcoholic sister Mona and Mrs Clay into Cleopatra, 
a masseuse with a phoney French accent. One reviewer commented that “Archer” 
- members should remember that this was Juliet not Jeffrey - “did a wonderful job 
adapting Persuasion for a contemporary audience while staying true to Austen’s 
story of second chances. Her ability to add a modern flair to every event that 
transpired in Persuasion exemplified the timelessness of Austen’s novels.”! 

Among the spate of adaptations, prequels, sequels and assorted nonsense with 
which publishers tried to make money, there had been one book this year which 
may well have given genuine pleasure to many people; P.D James’s Death Comes 
to Pemberley. P.D James was far too wise to imagine that she could be Jane Austen, 
but she understood the novels so well that she was able to take her on in a witty 
literary game. Many members would recall the wonderful Address she gave to the 
AGM some years ago on “ Emma as a detective novel”; and if anyone doubted her 
searing intelligence, a quality she could surely be said to share with Jane Austen 
herself, they had only to think back to that quiet, courteous, methodical and utterly 
lethal interview in which she annihilated the hapless Director General of the BBC 
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one morning a couple of years ago on the Today programme. 

Death came nearer even than Pemberley in a recent series of articles in which 
an author called Lindsay Ashford claimed, rather breathlessly, that the lock of 
hair held by the Cottage had revealed some years ago to contain traces of arsenic, 
and that therefore Jane Austen died from poisoning and was probably murdered. 
Lindsay Ashford just happened to have written a novel on this, under the title The 
Mysterious Death of Miss Austen. 

Finally, an advertisement for a computer game. “The legendary social world 
of Jane Austen’s Regency period [is brought into] the 21st century’s Facebook 
society with the launch of Jane Austen: Rogues & Romance. In the new, hidden- 
object social game, players find that Elizabeth Bennet and Fitzwilliam Darcy have 
escaped from the pages of Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. In a fantastical 
romp through Austen’s six novels, players must find the newly married couple 
and convince them back into Austen’s most popular book’’. Apparently “players 
would discover the fascinating world of Jane Austen’s literary creativity through 
more than 20 hidden-object and find-the-difference games”. The CEO of Legacy 
Games said, ‘Developing this game was a labor of love for us. We are so proud to 
bring this game to the thriving Janeite fan community, and hope that Rogues and 
Romance will introduce new audiences to Austen’s timeless characters and wit 
through engaging game play and stories.” 

The Chairman felt too embarrassed and indeed, ashamed to name the prestigious 
organisation selling such rubbish and merely commented that if P.D James had 
known about it at the time, she would no doubt have directed one more deadly 
question at the Director General. 

The President thanked the Chairman for his report. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, advised that the membership figures 
for the year ended 30 June 2012 stood at 1552. This figure took account of 69 
members who had joined during the year, 12 who had resigned, 16 who had 
died and 26 who had been removed from the database having not renewed their 
membership despite reminders. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Bruce Johnstone, was unable to attend so his statement 
was read by the Chairman. 

With reference to the accounts in the Society’s current Annual Report , the 
Society’s income and expenditure for the year to 31 December 2011 had resulted 
in a deficit, softened by a generous legacy and a number of donations. 

Income from subscriptions increased slightly but remained lower than hoped, 
in part due to both underpayments and overdue payments. Sales of publications 
had followed what appeared to be a general trend downward, although some of 
the sales income was post-year, meaning that the total value of sales would be 
somewhat higher than appeared. Investment income had been disappointing and 
options to improve this were currently under investigation, although the current 
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market was not encouraging. It was anticipated that a claim for Gift Aid and 
Income Tax refunds would be made in the near future. Costs, while mainly 
contained, were increasing in some areas, but these were always under scrutiny. 

The Branches, overall, had produced a very small deficit but on a much 
increased turnover, indicating a high level of activity. Their hard work was, as 
always, much appreciated. 

While the financial position of the Society remained strong, the current trend 
of annual deficits did slowly erode the total available funds, and the Committee 
continued its task of identifying additional sources of funding and reducing costs 
where possible. 

5. Any Other Business 

5.1 In response to a request from Deirdre Le Faye, it was agreed to ask the Treasurer 
to wind up the Alwyn Austen Fund showing separately as £3 in the accounts and 
transfer the balance into the General Fund. 

5.2 In response to an enquiry by Doris Southam, it was confirmed that the Society 
had not received any requests for graduate or post-graduate scholarships. 

5.3 Given that the Annual Reports were now to be distributed at, or after, the AGM, 
Catherine Freeman enquired if the AGM Minutes and the Accounts could be sent 
out in advance. Members present felt that people who were not on email would 
not necessarily feel disadvantaged. 

5.4 Catherine Freeman asked if the Society would consider setting up a Facebook 
page. Seamus Bates seconded this. 

5.5 In response to a request from Maggie Lane, the Committee would enquire 
into the alleged shabby appearance of 8 College Street, albeit that it was in the 
ownership of Winchester College. 

5.6 Bath and Bristol Group would look into the apparent worn inscription on 
George Austen’s tomb in St Swithin’s, Bath. It was pointed out, however, that the 
Society had paid for a plaque to go beside the tomb. 

6. Date of Next Meeting Saturday 20 July 2013 
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David Selwyn 

21 November 1951 -9 April 2013 



David Selwyn, was a towering figure in the Jane Austen Society and in the wider 
world of Austen scholarship. He became Chairman of JAS in 2009 and had been 
editor of the Newsletter and Annual Report since October 1997. To both roles he 
brought dedication, great erudition and a lively sense of fun, to which the amusing 
challenges he would set on the back page of the Newsletters bore witness. In 
editing the contributions of others, David silently and mischievously changed 
every academic use of ‘Austen’ that he came across to the more respectful, as 
he saw it, ‘Jane Austen’. He was also academic director of the Society’s annual 
residential conferences, where his convivial presence contributed greatly to the 
enjoyment of the occasion. In all these roles, he continued to work and plan for 
the Society right to the end. 

He was the author of two well-researched and illuminating books, Jane Austen 
and Leisure and Jane Austen and Children. At a lighter level, he was co-editor with 
me of Jane Austen: a Celebration, published by the Society to mark the millennium. 
With exemplary scholarship, and as a man deeply immersed in English poetry, he 
edited The Complete Poems of James Austen; Fugitive Pieces: the poems of James 
Edward Austen-Leigh and Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, he also 
contributed the section on poetry to the ‘Context’ volume of the 2005 Cambridge 
edition of Jane Austen’s novels. James Austen he regarded as a poet worth taking 
seriously, and the characters of both James and his son James Edward were held 
in great esteem by David, to whom the whole Austen clan seemed sometimes a 
substitute for his own lack of extended family. He was only half joking when he 
used to say that his mission in life was to promote the reputation of his beloved 
Mrs Austen as a witty versifier and a benign influence on Jane. 

Among David’s friends and admirers were many from the Jane Austen Society 
of North America. In 2001 David was due to speak at their AGM in Seattle, and he 
did speak in Seattle, despite its coming hard on the heels of 9/11. Several speakers 
from the US cancelled, but David flew out fearlessly from Britain, determined 
that no acts of barbarity would prevent the innocent celebration of Jane Austen. 
Two years later. David became deeply and helpfully involved when JASNA chose 
to base their ‘homecoming’ AGM in Hampshire, and many Americans returned 
with happy memories of touring the countryside with this most knowledgeable 
and charming of guides. 

David relished places, people and ideas - in an echo of the late Lady Elliot of 
Persuasion, he found in his friends and in literature and music sufficient to attach 
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him to life, and to make it no matter of indifference to him when he was called on 
to quit them. He spoke movingly to me about his last visit to London (for a JAS 
committee meeting) the subtext being that he had not expected to see it again; the 
same enthusiasm shines through his speech at last year’s AGM when he described 
the pleasures of the event being all the more dear to him because he had had to miss 
the year before. David was indeed an object lesson to us all in making the most 
of every last moment given to him in reading, listening to music or conversing 
with the many friends who visited his hospital bedside, finding him always keener 
to talk about things of the mind than about his own deteriorating state of health. 
One of his last projects was to listen in order to all the operas of Benjamin Britten, 
and he ceased to waste his time on the ephemera of newspapers in order to give 
himself more time for rereading Dickens and George Eliot. Despite a love of life 
that could be endearingly childlike, he was a deeply thinking man who faced death 
with admirable equanimity, sustained by his faith. 

David taught both music and English at Bristol Grammar School, spending 
his whole career there cultivating several generations of bright young minds 
by sharing the wide-ranging treasures of his own. He drew on his lifelong love 
and knowledge of Shakespeare; his favourite novel was Virginia Woolf’s Mrs 
Dalloway; and he was a member of the Thomas Hardy Society, yearly leading a 
cohort of sixth formers on a trip to Hardy country in which poetry would be recited 
and passages of prose read at the appropriate locations. School life suited him 
as, besides his gifts as a teacher, he produced plays, sang in the school choir and 
played the piano to accompany others. David loved everything traditional - from 
the Royal family and the peerage to the words of the 1662 Prayer Book (he was 
an active member of the Prayer Book Society) - and he deplored change of every 
kind. His schooldays, student years and working life were all spent in Bristol, 
which he thought the loveliest of cities, surpassing even Bath. Though he visited 
intensively among the galleries and concert halls of Europe, and spent so many 
weekends in London at his club that it became almost a second home, in fact he 
inhabited only two houses in his whole life, firstly his parents’ in a Bristol suburb 
and secondly the lovely Barrow Court, just outside Bristol, where he was the most 
charming of hosts. 

I always used to think that at his birth, the good fairies gave David an engaging 
personality and a superb brain, but they withheld the blessing of bodily health. 
Over the years he had much to contend with on that score, and he never expected 
to make old age. As a friend and as a colleague, we mourn the loss of a learned, 
loveable and humane man whose company was a delight and whose friendship an 
honour. 

Maggie Lane 

I hope to put together a collage of JAS members’ appreciations and memories of 
David for the Autumn Newsletter. If you would like to contribute a paragraph or 
two (and possibly pictures of David at JAS events) please send them to editor@ 
jasoc.org.uk or to me at 4 Knighthayes Walk EX6 8TU by the end of August. 
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Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

The past year has once again been successful. Last summer’s trip to Bristol was 
most enjoyable. We had planned to see the eighteenth century areas and our coach 
driver, who knew all the back doubles, gave us a very comprehensive tour of them. 
Although there was no possibility of even guessing where the Austen ladies stayed 
when they left Bath for Bristol in July 1806, we were confident we must have seen 
their lodgings as we toured around. We started off in drizzle so our first port of call 
was the splendid cathedral and even though many of us were already familiar with 
it, it still offered us a wonderful hour or so which included coffee in the cafe. After 
lunch in a local restaurant we were booked in for a tour of the Georgian House by 
the curator. This was quite excellent and details we would have missed without her 
expertise made it all the more memorable. We ended with a group photo taken with 
Cary Grant, well, his statue in Millennium Square, but it is very lifelike! 

In November we had the second of our discussion groups and this time it was 
on Volume One of the Juvenilia. There were different opinions about these stories 
but some extremely interesting and perceptive comments were put forward, and 
tea afterwards, in front of Anne and Michael Davis’s blazing log fire, ended a 
very happy afternoon with the bonus of recruiting another committee member, the 
pianist Keith Snell. 

Diana White 

Cambridge 

The Cambridge Group has had another interesting and successful year with our 
usual four or five meetings held. We have reluctantly, for reasons of cost, reduced 
our Newsletters from two to one, but which is, in fact, a 30-page booklet edited 
and illustrated by Hazel Mills. 

Our year began with a talk by Dr Colin Lettimore, OBE, who spoke about 
the clocks that Jane Austen would have known. It was a fascinating talk from an 
expert - Dr Lettimore being the author of many books and articles on eighteenth 
century clocks; past Master of the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers; and the 
teller of humorous anecdotes. 

In March, some members attended a symposium at Christ’s College, chaired 
by Professor Janet Todd, at which Sandy Lerner discussed her new book Second 
Impressions and read excerpts from it. I think she found us a bit “fen-like” saying 
that “you did not smile, let alone laugh, as my Oxford audience did”. We felt 
duly chastened and I hope that we made up for it in the very lively question and 
answer session which followed her talk and which was highly entertaining as well 
as informative. We had little idea that she took her pen name of Ava Farmer from 
A VirginiA farmer (she keeps cattle in Virginia). She said that she had re-written 
her book over 300 times and used some 1500 books of reference. Her mode of 
speaking had also permanently changed in that she now constantly uses eighteenth 
century expressions which occasion strange looks from people. 
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We had an excellent talk in May from Hazel Mills - “Food and dining in Jane 
Austen’s time; part 2”. As usual her talk was fully illustrated and researched 
in detail. The contrast between food then, being produced locally, and today’s 
imports from all over the world, could not be greater. She noted that Jane’s mother 
raised ducks and chickens and said in 1806; “I do not fail to spend some part of 
every day in the kitchen garden’’. We were not surprised that there were at least 30 
major seed firms in London in 1760 but the varieties of different vegetables then 
available (43 beans and peas) did rather amaze. 

Our Summer Party and Strawberry Tea had to be cancelled because of bad 
weather, so our next meeting was in October when Dr Eric Southern, scholar and 
classicist, spoke about “Jane Austen and the outsiders”. He contended that the 
arrival of newcomers into a settled community triggers action and development of 
the plot. People went away stimulated to put his various suggestions to the test and 
we hope to have another session to put together their findings. 

Our Birthday celebration took place on 15 December at Queen’s College and 
this time, at members’ request, it was a lunch rather than dinner. Dr Denis Bartlett 
put together scenes from Jane Austen - A Play by Helen Brown, Jane Austen’s 
great, great, grandniece. Four members read the parts and this entertainment was 
much admired and enjoyed. As usual the chef did wonders for us in producing a 
menu that Jane Austen would have found familiar. It is an annual pleasure to eat 
in the elegant Munro Room at Queen’s and members greatly value this privilege. 

Audrey Stenner 


Hampshire 

The Jane Austen Hampshire Group maintains good membership numbers of 
around 120, most of whom belong to the Jane Austen Society. We have two or 
sometimes three newsletters a year. 

Our season in 2012 started with our Annual General Meeting held in Winchester 
in May, which was well attended. The speaker at the meeting was Rupert Willoughby 
who told us about the Army at the time of Jane Austen. 

In June, the group went to Gilbert White's House and Oates Museum in 
Selborne. We were very lucky with the weather which enabled us to appreciate 
the beautiful gardens as well as the house and museum. Some people arrived early 
so they could have lunch beforehand and enjoy the pretty village of Selborne itself. 
A delicious afternoon tea was enjoyed by everyone in the excellent tea rooms at 
the end of our visit. 

Also in June, we were represented at the prize giving for the Young Writers 
Competition organised by the Jane Austen House Museum. The Jane Austen 
Hampshire Group sponsor this very worthy competition, the theme for 2012 being 
‘At home with the Austens’. This was very interesting and entertaining, also 
poignant at times. The young people, ranging between the ages of 11 to 16, have 
tremendous amounts of talent. 

September found us in Winchester following our theme of Jane Austen and 
the Army with a visit to the Royal Green Jackets Museum. The weather, very 
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much an issue in 2012, behaved itself and this was an excellent event giving us 
a very good insight into life in the Army at different times in history, especially 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. There was a vast amount of 
material displayed, well worth a second visit and it was very much appreciated by 
the Sharpe fans among us! The museum provided us with a lovely cream tea after 
we had seen the exhibitions. 

Thanks are due to the committee who work hard in order to arrange events and 
ensure the group functions effectively. This can prove challenging sometimes as 
there are so many other events available for members to enjoy within this large 
Jane Austen county. 

Lesley Wilson 


Kent 

The Kent Branch once again enjoyed a full and busy year, with well attended 
meetings and a high level of appreciation expressed by our members. We began 
with the AGM, held as always in the pleasant surroundings of Goodnestone Park. 
After a delicious home-cooked lunch, members enjoyed an enlightening talk given 
by Dr Gillian Dow from Chawton House Library, ‘Translating Jane Abroad and 
At Large’. Gillian revealed that there is more to the art of literary translation that 
we might think, and aided by excellent illustrations, she described the history of 
translations of the novels to suit the domestic markets of different foreign cultures. 
She quoted Andrew Wright in 1975: ‘Jane Austen does not travel well. But she 
travels much’. 

Our annual Summer Event in June at Godmersham Park was equally well 
attended. In the morning we gathered in the lecture hall to hear a most interesting 
lecture given by Dr Bill Hutchings, ‘A Room of One’s Own: Fanny Price’s East 
Room (and some others)’. His theme was how Austen’s characters are defined 
by their possessions and their surroundings, and with characteristic precision, 
he demonstrated that no detail in an Austen novel is extraneous or unimportant. 
After picnics and visits to Lief Bruylant’s mural in the Temple, we were splendidly 
entertained in the afternoon by the Windsor Box & Fir Company, whose musical 
programme ‘Begone Dull Care’ was performed on authentic period instruments. 
Members all joined in the rousing finale, Kotzwara’s ‘Battle of Prague’, 
enthusiastically bursting balloons to represent cannon fire. This was the first event 
organised by our new Events Organiser, Samantha Ford. 

On a lovely day in early September we were able to enjoy a visit to Provender 
House near Faversham, where Fanny Knatchbull, who as Fanny Knight was 
Jane’s favourite niece, lived in her widowhood. The group was shown round by 
the redoubtable Princess Olga Romanoff, who now owns the house. Princess 
Olga’s father was the nephew of Tsar Nicholas II. Provender has been beautifully 
restored, together with Fanny’s rose garden “exactly like mine at Hatch”. Hatch 
was nearby Mersham-le-Hatch, where Fanny lived during her marriage to Sir 
Edward Knatchbull. 

In November, the Annual Lunch again took place at Broome Park, near 
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Canterbury. Before lunch, a rather different entertainment was offered to members 
in the form of a historical conjurer. Professor Danny Schreiber from America. Clad 
in period costume and assisted by his small son. Professor Schreiber gave us a 
fascinating talk on the history of magic tricks, which were very popular in Jane 
Austen’s time and often performed in private parlours. Certainly some of the tricks 
he performed for us proved just as puzzling in the twenty-first century. 

Two events were held in Tonbridge during the year. In June visitors were able 
to enjoy the guided walk, with a special talk at the Church of St Peter and St 
Paul given by James Buchan, dressed as an itinerant apothecary. On December 
14th Jane’s Birthday was celebrated at the church, with an illuminating talk given 
by Professor Malcolm Andrews on ‘Jane Austen and the Picturesque’. Professor 
Andrews’ insights into boundaries and relationships at Sotherton were particularly 
thoughtful. Both events were organised by Vivian Branson, who also provided the 
tea and delicious cakes at the Birthday. 

Novel Views met in October to discuss the topic ‘Austen’s Fathers: Love Them 
or Loathe Them’. Among the fathers under the spotlight were Sir Thomas Bertram, 
Mr Woodhouse, Mr Bennet and Mr Palmer, and all had good and bad points. Those 
who attended learnt a great deal about families, marriages, occupations, and how 
these gentlemen filled all that leisure time on their hands. 

The twelfth edition of the Kent Branch publication Austentations appeared in 
the spring, with full-colour illustrations and articles by Katharine Skillen. Sheila 
Kindred, P.D. James and Amanda Vickery amongst others as well as regular 
contributors Margaret Wilson. Bridget Duckenfield and Jill Webster. The editor is 
Averil Clayton. Three full-colour editions of the Branch Newsletter also appeared, 
edited by Pauline Causer. Both Austentations and the Newsletter are free to 
members. Members can choose to receive the Newsletter electronically, and have 
£1 taken off their subscriptions. The Kent Branch continues to flourish, to delight 
old members and to attract new ones. 

Jill Webster 


London 

The year started with a talk on 13 January by Ariane Fenetaux on “Clothes, Cotton 
and the Cotton Trade”. She explained how cotton, first from India then from 
subsequent manufacture in Britain, presaged a more simple and less restricted style 
of men’s and women’s clothing, but made the salutary point that the freedom thus 
obtained by the fashionistas came at the expense of forced labour in the British and 
French colonies. 

Our AGM was held on 24 March followed by a case study of Jane Austen 
adaptations given by Mr Fred Davies; translation of story to film. However, no 
attempt succeeded in trying to match his visuals to our IT equipment so he was 
constrained to explaining the stages through which an adaptor would go, and what 
issues he would have to consider, in adapting word to screen. 

A catastrophic failure on the Underground on 24 May, meant that only a 
small band of members were able to catch the coach for the Summer Outing to 
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Chatham Dockyard. Nevertheless, on a wonderful sunny day, they were given a 
comprehensive tour by a guide dressed in the uniform of a Captain of the Guns at 
the time of the Battle of Trafalgar. In the afternoon, they visited Squerryes Court 
in Westerham, Kent, a beautiful pre-Georgian house (with origins back to 13th 
century) with landscaped gardens which has been owned by the Warde family for 
275 years. 2012 was the last chance to see it, as it has since reverted to a private 
residence for Warde descendants. 

On 14 June, to celebrate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, the Group held a 
“soiree” at the University of Notre Dame, just round the corner from Trafalgar 
Square, with drinks and canapes. Our Patron, John Mullan, attended and was able 
to autograph several copies of his book What Matters in Jane Austen. There was 
a toast to the Queen and then readings, given by members Margaret Chittick and 
Hellen Blackwell, from Jane Austen’s letters and her History of England, relating 
to monarchy. 

On 20 October, we had a full-day event starting with member Hellen Blackwell 
hosting an amusing interactive discussion on the “health” of marriages in Jane 
Austen’s novels. This was followed by an illustrated talk on the history of Vauxhall 
Gardens by Michael Symes. In the afternoon, there was a wonderful talk by Janie 
Lightfoot of the Georgian Trust on fabrics and their significance in Jane Austen’s 
novels. But it was the fully dressed mannequins and the wealth of fabrics, shoes, 
and decorations on display that really stole the show, and demonstrated some of 
the more obscure references to clothing in the novels. 

Our final event of the year was the Annual Birthday Lunch on 8 December at 
the Royal Overseas League in St James’. We could not have our usual room for 
that but we were suitably impressed with the alternative Princess Alexandra Hall 
to book it for 2013. We were delighted to welcome over 50 members and guests, 
together with John Mullan and his wife, and Betty Willingale, producer of the 
BBC’s 1983 production of Mansfield Park, as guest speaker. 

Heather Wills-Sandford 


Midlands 

2012 was an encouraging year. The improved attendance at events has been 
maintained. Whether or not this is due to the fact that we have been able to make 
our events more economical without compromising the quality of the programmes, 
I am unsure. 

Membership is stable rather than growing; even so this is against a background 
of demographic losses as some of our most loyal members find themselves unable 
to attend due to failing health. Our thanks to all those who have shared our joy 
in the works and life of Jane Austen over so many years. We miss the familiar 
faces. 

The venue of the AGM proved accessible and convenient for most people 
and so we returned to enjoy the excellent service from the Beaconside staff. The 
Strawberry Tea in July at Hawkestone Hall was blessed with a fine day and lived 
up to its name, as the strawberries and cream were lavish! 
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September saw areturn to Erasmus Darwin House, Lichfield. We took advantage 
of the venue and invited Canon Wealands Bell from the Cathedral to discuss 
“Music in the time of Jane Austen”. He is a most entertaining. knowledgeable and 
talented speaker. Before lunch, Graham Nicholls shared his own specialist interest 
in the theatre. Lynne Ingram, both a Green Badge Guide and a member, led us to 
Samuel Johnson’s House, pointing out places of interest prior to our guided tour of 
this much-hallowed place. 

We enjoyed our Birthday Dinner at the Crown, Stone, but the Committee must 
acknowledge that the service was rather disappointing and lemon meringue pie 
just will not pass for lemon posset. Dawn Thomas has written to the hotel but has 
had no response. The after dinner music, well researched by the Cabaret Quartet 
was delightful. We may review our plans for 2013. 

One way we have kept expenses down is by making best use of “in house” 
expertise and research. Chris Sandrawich has enthusiastically prepared papers 
to present at both last year’s and this year’s AGM and Lynne Ingrams helps in 
Lichfield. 

Chris has also been active in raising the profile of the Jane Austen Society 
Midlands elsewhere. He has been liaising with the local authority and local interest 
groups in Worthing, to fight the closure of a twitten (footpath) which Jane Austen 
frequented. He also put forward the suggestion that a street might be named in her 
honour and this has been taken up. 

We also paid tribute to Jane Barber, who has been our Hon Treasurer for twenty 
years and a founder member of the Branch, since she is now stepping down. She 
will be a hard act to follow. 

Thanks are also given to all our Committee members who have worked so 
hard over the last year. 

Jennifer Walton 


Northern 

Our first event of 2011 having suffered the vagaries of northern February weather, 
we began 2012 in a very sunny March with Alan Thwaite, a founder member of 
the Branch, and Lunaticks, Boys Toys and Heroines , a wonderfully informative, 
illustrated talk on the remarkable scientific, technological and social developments 
in Britain between 1730 and 1820. The talk was diverse and full of surprise 
revelations, and delivered with authority and humour. It was subtitled ‘Or Did Jane 
Austen wear knickers?’ and Alan left the 75 members of the audience waiting until 
the end of the session for the answer! 

In May under the most able guidance of Dr Bill Hutchings, with discussion 
sessions led by Diane Kearns and Marilyn Joice, we held our first Study Day for 
several years. This was, despite the name, a new venture, combining elements of 
past Study Days and past Discussions. The title was Jane Austen’s Problematic 
Men (of which there are many) and this was a day where the questions were almost 
as interesting as the answers, as Bill began the morning by asking, ‘Are we not all, 
on our way, at times unreliable or problematic?’ The success of the day depended 
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on the knowledge and perception of Dr Hutchings, who so skilfully pulled the 
elements of the day together, and the willingness of the 32 participants, including 
5 brave men. to share their thoughts and ideas. We were not disappointed! 

Our summer outing in 2012 was to Ripley Castle, in Ripley, just north of 
Harrogate. 40 members arrived for coffee at the Boar’s Head and, despite days of 
rain beforehand, the sun shone on the pretty village, which surrounds the castle. 
The rest of the morning was spent in exploring the church, the gardens at the castle 
and the village itself, before returning to The Boar’s Head for lunch. Tours of the 
house (for such it is) followed and we were entranced by stories of heroes, rogues 
and spendthrifts, and of the house itself; the favourite tale, though, was of Trooper 
Jane, who, ready to defend her brother who hid in a priest hole, sat up all night 
with two loaded pistols, while the enemy Cromwell, slept in the house. Though 
much earlier than our period of interest this was a charming and fascinating place 
to visit; Catherine Morland would have approved. It did rain, but held off until we 
were on our way home. 

Heslington Church, near York University was the venue for our September 
event. The Branch commissioned Lucy Adlington of History Wardrobe to create 
a presentation on the women of the novels. This was Jane Austen’s Ladies of a 
Certain Age, and the audience of over 100 people were fascinated by her foray 
through the ages of women, with wonderful excerpts from the novels and historical 
material, as, aided by the removal of one piece of costume, or the addition of 
another, she moved from Emma to Miss Bates, through Mrs Gardiner and Lady 
Bertram to Lady Catherine. It was something of a tour de force. 45 minutes of 
questions raised some perceptive comments, and one that stunned the audience, 
and Lucy, into silence. The afternoon ended with refreshments baked from the 
lane Austen Cookbook. 

In November our final event of 2012 was our AGM, held in York. Following 
a lively business meeting our guest speaker was Professor Vivien Jones with 
‘Scrambling into a Little Education’: Jane Austen and the Education of Girls, 
looking at changes in the education of girls during Jane Austen’s lifetime. It was 
originally given at the Harrogate Conference, but some who had heard it were 
keen to hear it again, and others were eager to hear it for the first time. None was 
disappointed. Professor Jones is master of her subject, which she disseminated with 
clarity and ease, to the enjoyment of the 70+ members of the Northern Branch 

In January, May and September we published Impressions 37, 38 and 39 
respectively. We continue to be surprised by the number of articles that keep 
coming, and utterly delighted by the quality and diversity. 

Membership stands at 157. 

Marilyn Joice 


Scottish 

It is always exciting to anticipate a new Jane Austen year and this year did not 
disappoint. We started, as always, with the AGM at the Garvock House Hotel in 
Dunfermline in February. We were delighted to welcome Professor Richard Cronin 
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from the University of Glasgow whose subject was ‘Jane Austen and the Invention 
of the Literary Novel’. Professor Cronin gave a fascinating talk on Jane Austen’s 
outstanding gift to literary fiction. She, along with her family, had respect for the 
novel, were not ashamed of reading novels and indeed Jane claimed the superiority 
of the novel. Professor Cronin stated that general fiction is readable while literary 
fiction is re-readable. He quoted considerably from Emma to illustrate his point. 
We had an extremely stimulating afternoon and it proved to be an excellent start 
to our Jane Austen Year. 

Our novel study in May was in Kelvingrove Ait Gallery & Museum in Glasgow. 
Nora Bartlett from St. Andrews University combined the study of Sanditon with 
a comparison between Jane Austen and Robert Burns entitled ‘Jane Austen and 
Robert Burns - Remembering and Forgetting’. She took her title from a quote 
from Sanditon where Charlotte Wood says of the man, having “read several of 
Burns’ poems.. .He felt and he wrote and he forgot.’’ Nora gave her large audience 
a lot to consider. Her insights into the work and character of Austen and Burns 
made for a fascinating afternoon and as Nora’s talk was given to correspond with 
the Strawberry Tea, which this year would be to the Burns Birthplace Museum at 
Alio way, we all looked forward with added interest to our outing in June. 

With Nora’s remarks fresh in our minds we set out to enjoy the Strawberry 
Tea event in June at the Robert Burns Birthplace Museum in Alloway. Typical 
of the year’s dismal weather, it was a grey day, punctuated with downpours of 
rain; however, the dull weather did not dampen the spirits of the group of Scottish 
Members who headed to this once small village in Ayrshire. Burn’s cottage is the 
classic clay biggin of small Scottish farmers of the period; it has been restored and 
is in the care of the National Trust for Scotland. The museum was opened in 2009 
and houses a superb collection of Burns artefacts. We had our tea in the museum 
restaurant, with some members enjoying the charming garden, and the memorial 
to Burns in between showers. 

In July a small group attended the Society AGM in Chawton. It is always a 
pleasure to come south to enjoy the atmosphere of Jane Austen’s literary home, 
and share views and fellowship with other members and friends in the Society. 

The August Meeting saw us welcoming back Dr Sheryl Craig from Missouri 
in the USA. In previous years Sheryl had talked to the Branch on the matter of 
money; this time Sheryl’s topic was ‘Jane Austen and Politics’. Although politics 
are not highlighted in the major novels of Jane Austen, Sheryl showed that Jane 
was not unaware of the significance of political reality of her era. From clothing 
her characters in the blue coats of the Whigs (Mr Bingley wore a blue coat) to 
revealing in a subtle way her feelings of “how much are the poor to be pitied and 
the rich to be blamed’’ which she had written as a marginal comment on a history 
book. Sheryl’s talk was well researched and extremely interesting, and we hope 
she will make a return visit to Scotland in the near future. 

In October it was lovely to have Elizabeth Proudman give a talk on ‘Jane 
Austen and Her Hampshire Family’. This was held in Wardie Church in Edinburgh, 
and despite severe traffic problems on the Forth Road Bridge, a large group of 
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members and friends attended the meeting, including a significant number from the 
Glasgow University Group, who took the opportunity of introducing themselves to 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth’s talk was packed with information regarding Jane Austen and 
her family, and gave us a fresh insight into Jane’s life. We came away recharged 
and filled with new enthusiasm for our favourite novelist. 

The Glasgow University Group continues to thrive, and their activities this year 
included book and film clubs on Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility, 
both of which went extremely well. They had another daytrip to Pollok House 
(complete with a cream tea!) and of course, in their words, the fabled Jane Austen 
Christmas party. They had a Pride and Prejudice bicentenary event where they 
talked about the book and its many adaptations, a little quiz and a celebratory 
cake. 

We returned to the Garvock House Hotel in Dunfermline for the Birthday lunch 
in December. Again, the chef at the hotel excelled himself by providing delicious 
Regency inspired food, whilst the staff continued to make members comfortable 
in the atmospheric Red Drawing Room. It was lovely to hear Maureen Kelly 
give a talk entitled ‘Lotions and Potions’. Maureen’s interesting and amusing 
presentation on the Regency health and beauty “remedies” of the day was a fitting 
end to an extremely enjoyable Jane Austen year. 

Ann Bates 


South West 

Jane Austen Society South West is situated in an area of the country which had 
the happiest of associations for Miss Austen herself. Her acknowledgement of 
Exeter’s important place in the life of the region, both for commerce and travel, 
makes it a comfortable meeting point for our Branch. 

We have now settled in our regular venue at the United Reform Church Hall 
in Southernhay. We have been made very welcome here and the hall has enjoyed 
a steady improvement in facilities, for which we are grateful. The location is very 
convenient, being in the centre of Exeter so that our members can reach us easily 
and also enjoy the retail opportunities afforded during a leisurely lunch break. It is 
after all a day in town for many of us country dwellers. Our membership is steady 
at around fifty members. 

We have met for four meetings during the course of 2012. At each meeting we 
are entertained by two speakers, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. We 
welcome each other with coffee and homemade biscuits, and a tasty buffet lunch 
is also included in the price of the ticket, ever mindful of the importance of apple 
pies to domestic happiness. 

In January Louise West took us ‘Behind the Scenes of the Jane Austen House 
Museum. The house requires constant attention to its fabric , especially in view of 
the great number of visitors from all over the world who make their way there each 
year. There have been many improvements in recent times, notably the opening and 
renovation of the kitchen and creation of the new excellent shop. The educational 
role of the museum is always expanding and it maintains its place in the forefront 
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of scholarly excellence with the display of such items as original manuscripts. 
The house is surrounded by grounds which present a lesson in garden history and 
provide a worthy setting for this place of literary pilgrimage. It is a credit to Louise 
and her team that it retains its tranquillity. 

Amy Frost battled gallantly against the weather to join us. The subject of 
her talk was William Beckford, surely one of the wealthiest most eccentric and 
extravagant figures of his age. Amy was examining the links between his world 
and the world of Jane Austen. Miss Austen certainly knew the branch of the 
Beckford family who lived at Basing Park in Hampshire. She was on good terms 
with William Beckford’s cousin, Charlotte Beckford who was the elder daughter 
of his uncle Francis of Basing Park. She seems to have met her in Hampshire and 
whilst staying with Henry in London. She might not have encountered Beckford 
in Bath, as his association with the city was only really close after 1822. William 
Beckford’s exploits were well publicised, in particular his relationship with a local 
Devon family. William Courtenay (later 9th Earl of Devon), was 10 when he met 
Beckford and 8 years Beckford’s junior. Miss Austen can hardly have failed to be 
aware of Beckford’s exile which followed this encounter. It is certainly possible 
that she read his gothic novel, Vathek. 

In March our good friends from the Scottish Branch, Maureen Kelly and her 
husband Tom visited us. It is such strength of the Jane Austen Society that there 
is such bond of fellowship between the different groups and branches with such a 
rich dissemination of ideas and research. 

Tom’s talk was entitled ‘Lads, Dads and Cads: some of Jane Austen’s Men’. 
There was a particularly rich vein of investigation of the male characters in Sense 
and Sensibility. It was all the more enjoyable for Tom’s droll delivery. 

The recital given by Maureen in the afternoon was most enthusiastically 
received as it combined the pleasure of listening to Maureen’s lovely voice and 
the fascination of becoming more familiar with the Scottish Songs associated with 
Jane Austen. There had been considerable research in Miss Austen’s own music 
collection and it was intriguing to hear some of these pieces. They are all too rarely 
performed. It must be said that our members were also delighted by Maureen’s 
wonderful gown, which lent the occasion a special air. It was much admired. 

We had visitors from even further away in June, when we forged a new 
connection with Texas. Our speaker was the distinguished Dr. Cheryl Kinney. 
We were so pleased that she was accompanied by her two daughters. Dr. Kinney 
spoke of ‘Austenitis : Sickness and Health in the Novels of Jane Austen’. It was 
an absorbing and salutary reminder of the fragility of health in an age before 
antibiotics. The ignorance of the ways in which infection could be transmitted also 
led to lives of tragic brevity. Such a serious topic could have been uniformly sad. 
But Dr. Kinney’s skilful images had unforgettable touches of humour. We will long 
remember the image of the cow with the Marilyn Munroe red lipstick smile when 
Jenner’s role in the prevention and protection from smallpox was discussed. 

In the afternoon we heard from our much admired and beloved Patron. Diana 
Shervington. We greatly appreciate the fact that she attends all our meetings. On 
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this occasion Diana reminisced and surmised ‘Why Jane Austen never married’. 
Our Patron is always so gracious in sharing her memories of her distinguished 
family and showing us the artefacts made and worn by Miss Austen. I think Jane 
Austen would have been particularly amused and gratified at the young Diana 
jauntily sporting the rose feather plume bequeathed to her. The ‘weight of history’ 
soon fell on her young shoulders and she put it away for posterity. 

In October we met for the final time on the Eve of Trafalgar. Patrick Stokes 
spoke about ‘The Royal Navy in the Time of Jane Austen’s Brothers’. The careers 
of Miss Austen’s sailor brothers are absorbing in their own right, quite aside from 
the inspiration they provided for their famous sister. The conditions of life at sea 
and the size and importance of the Navy at that time made us appreciate how much 
skill and bravery laid the foundations for the supremacy which lasted two hundred 
years. Patrick certainly put us in the right frame of mind to raise our glasses the 
following night ‘To the Immortal Memory’. 


Welcoming party for Maureen and Tom 
Kelly of The Scottish Branch 


Diana Shen’ington in June 2013 
South West branch photos: Penny Townsend 

Money is a subject which rightly or wrongly occupies much of our time. So 
we were glad to have input from a talk by our treasurer, Stephen Mahony, on 
the subject of ‘Money in the World and Writings of Jane Austen’. It is such a 
challenging topic with the differences in inflation and currency values. So we were 
very grateful to him for being so lucid. The topic is so central in the work of 
Miss Austen that it is impossible to appreciate nuances of status without some 
understanding of wealth at the time. 

We are so very grateful to Stephen for his endless patience and the trouble 
he takes with our accounts. We could not have such a successful branch without 
the work of our membership secretary. Hazel with the wonderful support of her 
husband David in administration and IT. 



Dr. Cheryl Kinney and her daughters 
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But of course the warmest thanks must go to Maggie Lane whose tireless 
efforts have resulted in another stimulating and friendly year for the South West 
Branch. 

Penny Townsend 

Southern Circle 

The Southern Circle is a relatively small group of about 30 members from all the 
South East counties of England; the group calls itself a Circle because we pride 
ourselves on our informality and equality. We are a discussion group and, during 
2012, we met twice. The topic for our March meeting at Chawton was ‘Dinner 
party guests - whom would you like to invite and why?’ A lot of creativity went 
into the guest lists. At our October meeting in Bookham, Surrey, we discussed the 
Juvenilia, always interesting for the light they cast on the mature works - and of 
course, very funny. 

We are focusing on Pride and Prejudice for our 2013 meetings. We welcome 
new members, who are welcome to take part or just listen, as they prefer. 

Fiona Ainsworth 


Stolz und Vorurteil (Pride and Prejudice) - 
200-Jahrjubilaum (200th anniversary) 

German translations of Jane Austen’s novels 

Alan Thwaite 

In the early 1940s 1 had a little die-cast Frazer-Nash car. It was my favourite and 
was ‘Made in Germany’ and, not being any the wiser when less that eight years 
old, I decided I liked Germany. The Grammar school I went to at the end of the 
1940s allocated new pupils to forms by the place of their surname in the alphabet. 
Those in the first half learnt French, while myself and the others in the second half, 
learnt German. Which was fortunate because, later, I decided to read chemistry; 
this in the days when admission to a degree course required examination success 
in, and the ability to use, that language. It has also proved useful for both business 
and leisure purposes since, but I have not used it to any great extent over the last 
few years. I decided I would like to revive it a little in a way that would encourage 
me to keep on with it. Rather than choose some work in German I would have 
to struggle with, I thought an easy way to do it would be to take something with 
which I was already familiar. That would mean 1 knew the story and could, as an 
amateur, concentrate on the language. I chose Stolz und Vorurteil , despite the title 
not having the alliterative ring of Pride and Prejudice. 

As you might expect, there are a number of translations of Jane Austen’s works 
available in German. Translators include Werner Beyer, Ursula and Christian 
Grawe, Andrea Ott, Margarete Rauchenberger, Sabine Roth, Helga Schulz and 
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Karin von Schwab. Websites include Amazon (in German of course), Deutschen 
Taschenbuch Verlag (DTV), Buch24 and Weltbild. On some of these and for some 
versions of the books, it is possible to look inside (“Hier klicken Blick ins Buch” 
or “Reinlesen und Suchen”) to see how the text is laid out, what size it is and, most 
importantly, look at specific sections of text and compare it with Jane Austen’s own 
version. It is surprising how much some translators tend to paraphrase rather than 
accurately translate her words and capture her sense of meaning. It is, of course, 
impossible to translate certain words, terms or colloquialisms, but some versions 
are better than others. One version. I now forget which, completely failed to 
capture the essence of the famous first sentence. I am guided by my Langenscheidt 
(1965), Collins (1980) and Wahrig (1978, German-German) dictionaries 1 . For me, 
the version of Stolz und Vorurteil by Helga Schulz (1997), published by DTV, 
gives the best ‘feel’ and sense of the original. There is now a 2012 version by her 
(DTV) which it is possible to inspect via the Buch24 website. 

Austen’s text in the first two sentences of Chapter 3 indicate the problems 
facing the translator. 

Not all that Mrs. Bennet, however, with the assistance of her five daughters, 
could ask on the subject was sufficient to draw from her husband any satisfactory 
description of Mr. Bingley. They attacked him in various ways; with barefaced 
questions, ingenious suppositions, and distant surmises; but he eluded the skill 
of them all; and they were at last obliged to accept the second-hand intelligence 
of their neighbour Lady Lucas. 

Schulz makes a very good stab at this but, apart from what may be lost in the 
normal word order and other syntax differences of German sentences, she has 
found it necessary to rearrange them in a way that uses hyphens in both. The 
long, variously punctuated, 38-word second sentence, presents a real challenge. 
The sequence of adjective-noun pairs and the immediately following clause has 
lost, almost inevitably, some of the pithiness of Austen’s original. An amusing, 
different sort of comparison is that of the number of words and characters used in 
these two sentences. There are 73 words with 371 characters (excluding spaces) 
in English against 76 and 446 in German. Helga Schulz has also translated Sense 
and Sensibility and Emma. 

German friends of mine, who describe themselves as ‘no professionals, just 
simple-minded, stammering Austen fans’, and who have read a number of her 
novels in both the original and German texts, favour the Grawe version. They 
questioned some of Ott’s translations and thought Schulz, my choice, ‘too long- 
winded’, while Rauchenberger provoked the reaction ‘pompous’ - ‘too far away 
from the original’. Schwab 2 , they think, uses a number of ‘horrible’ translations. 
You ‘pays your money ... ’ 

All of Austen’s works, including The Watsons, Sanditon and the Juvenilia 
are available in German translation by one author or another. The titles are 
generally the same as the English except for Stolz und Vorurteil, Verstand und 
Gefiihl (Sense and Sensibility - which does not translate well into German), with 
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Persuasion often appearing as Anne Elliot, perhaps with the subtitle Die Kraft 
der Uberredung ’ (The Power of Persuasion). A new version of this comes from 
the translation by Sabine Roth, who received the first translator’s ‘stipendium’ 
from Bavaria (Ubersetzerstipendium des Freistaates Bayern). The jury there 
thought her translation accurately preserves the ‘Eleganz und Lebendigkeit des 
Originals’(vitality and liveliness of the original) . 

I am finding that Jane Austen’s novels offer a number of advantages for brushing 
up a language. They contain ordinary speech, lively descriptions, colloquialisms 
and a wide range of language. 

All these features help towards the building-up of vocabulary, broadening the 
understanding of words and their alternatives as well as the general use of another 
language. They, especially the early novels, are good to read aloud and use to play¬ 
act the parts, which helps with fluency, intonation and emphasis in speaking, as 
well as getting one’s tongue round some of the more awkward sound combinations 
not found in English. 

In the year celebrating the two-hundredth anniversary year of the publication 
of Pride and Prejudice, one wonders what its author would have thought of being 
able to read her works with the convenience of an electronic version. As one 
website puts it, ‘Beginnen Sie mit dem Lesen von Lady Susan auf Ihrem Kindle in 
weniger als einer Minute.’ (Begin with the reading of Lady Susan on your Kindle 
in less than a minute.) 

It is likely that there are equivalents of most of her writings in any other 
language one wishes to brush up, either in paperback or electronic form. Though 
not for me, there is a ‘Versio Latina’ of Pride and Prejudice; entitled Superbia & 
Odium, a Ioannae Austen, a Thomaso Cotton imaginibus originalibus Caroli E. 
Brock ornate, Ephemeris Alcuinus, which begins: 

Verum est ubique agnotum quo plus caelebs locuples uxore careat. 
Qualescumque sententiae vel motus talis hominis, cum primum viciniae 
commigraret, sunt notae, habent hoc verum familiae vicinae in mente 
firmissime, quo plus eum esse rem unius inter Alias suas privatam 
arbitrentur. 1 

Have a go at one or another. Auf Wiederschauen! 

Notes. 

1 For those in need of a good, comprehensive German< >English dictionary, 

complete with spoken pronunciation examples, on-line, try www.dict.cc . 

2 Karin (von) Schwab (Anaconda Verlag, 2007). This can be viewed on the 

Amazon.de website. 

3 To be found at: http://ephemeris.alcuinus,net/superbia.php?id=224. 
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Edward Byles Cowell 

Chris Viveash 


It is always satisfying to learn of an eminent scholar who was also a great admirer 
of Jane Austen. Although he has never been identified before as a Janeite, I can 
confirm that Edward Byles Cowell had, throughout his life, slavishly admired the 
foremost female novelist of the nineteenth century. 



Edward Byles Cowell 

Professor Edward Byles Cowell was born in 1826, at Ipswich, and brought 
up in the merchant class of that city. At the early age of eight he showed great 
promise and was allowed into the local grammar school. At 15 years old he was 
contributing articles to a local radical magazine, when he discovered a work of 
Persian Grammar, compiled by Sir William Jones, in his local library. This study 
determined him to investigate the Arabic language, as well as Persian. 

His father’s death supervened, however, and he had to be hastily trained to 
take over the family business, but he still managed to study oriental languages in 
a parallel discipline. He effectively ran the family business, and married, quite 
early in life, Elizabeth Susan Charlesworth, a sweet lady who was fourteen years 
his senior when they married in October 1847. 1 For some time she had been 
pressing him to obtain a University training which she considered so essential 
for a reputation in scholarship. Cowell finally agreed, and went into lodgings in 
Oxford with his wife. He matriculated at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1850. 
Already studying at Magdalen College was Edward Hugessen Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Jane Austen’s great-nephew. Knatchbull-Hugessen had been enrolled 
and accepted as a ‘gentleman commoner’, but later had the grace to admit that this 
procedure was an unmitigated evil 2 (the majority of young men who were entered 
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through this custom of patronage were more interested in supper parties, playing 
billiards and shirking lectures, whilst wasting lots of money on all of these vacuous 
pursuits.) There is, however, no evidence that the two undergraduates, Cowell and 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, ever met. 

Cowell, conversely, used his time wisely at Magdalen College under the tuition 
of the famous Sanskritist, Horace Hayman Wilson. In a dual role, he catalogued 
the Persian manuscript collection then on deposit at the Bodleian Library. He also 
learned Hebrew whilst up at Oxford. Articles published in London, by the busy 
scholar, brought him into the ambit of other Janeites, namely Alfred Tennyson 
and William Makepeace Thackeray (when Tennyson was awarded an Honorary 
Degree, at Oxford, he slipped away later to smoke a pipe and chat to Cowell and 
his wife in their lodgings. 3 Cowell had earlier written: 

Alfred the Great was very genial and kind and talked very finely about many 
things. 

Two Janeites meeting? Well, we can imagine at least one topic of conversation. 

Whilst studying hard for his own education at Oxford, Cowell also taught 
Persian to Edward FitzGerald. The result was the translation by Fitzgerald of the 
delightful Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

However, the ever modest Cowell was initially reluctant to take his degree, but 
when he did so his name appeared in the First Class in the final school of Literae 
Humaniores , 4 

In the post Oxford years, from 1856-1867, Cowell moved to Calcutta as 
Professor of English history, in the Presidency College, and from 1858 as Principal 
of the Sanskrit College. He tells us that he read Miss Martineau’s Deerbrook with 
pleasure, 5 a novel which has been compared to Jane Austen’s agreeable style of 
writing. But by 1864 he was feeling the effects of the overpowering heat, as well 
as the many extra hours he had voluntarily put in to teach his Indian students 
the beauty of their own diverse languages and poetry. His students were more 
than appreciative of this British master who was giving them extra help with 
their studies, and these same pupils were always made welcome into his home. 
Edward Cowell and Elizabeth were routinely addressed as Mother and Father by 
the students (many of whom came vast distances to attend the college). Elizabeth 
Cowell was very ill with cholera during 1859, and by June 1864 they both felt they 
must reluctantly leave India. 6 

Edward FitzGerald, who loathed Jane Austen, and often twitted Cowell for his 
obsession with her, wrote in 1870 to a friend on the merits of writers: 

I am equally sure that Miss Austen cannot be third anymore than first or 
second: I think you are rather drawn away by a fashion when you put her there: 
and really old Spedding seems to me to have been the Stag whom so many 
followed in that fashion. She is capital as far as she goes: but she never goes 
out of the Parlour... . Cowell constantly reads Miss Austen at night after his 
Sanskrit Philology is done: it composes him - like Gruel: or like Paisiello’s 
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Music, which Napoleon liked above all other, because he said it didn’t interrupt 
his Thoughts. 7 

FitzGerald later wrote to Cowell, in 1875: 

Oh, read of Bella Wilfer with her father Rumpty in Dickens’ bad novel of 
Our Mutual friend and then - To Miss Austen & Co. with what Appetite you 
may. 8 

FitzGerald also complained to another mutual friend, Samuel Laurence, in 1875: 

... I cannot get on with Books about Daily Life which I find rather insufferable 
in practice about me. I could never read Miss Austen, nor (later) the famous 
George Eliot. Give me People, Places, and Things which I don’t and can’t 
see....” 


It was different with Cowell who had found, to his surprise whilst in India, 
that Jane Austen was an anchor to home, and he yearned to see the locations of her 
works, the better to enjoy the novels. In May 1885 he stayed at the White Lion Inn, 
at Bath, and wrote to a friend: 

I have gone over all the haunts mentioned in Jane Austen novels, especially my 
favourite Persuasion. I walked with Anne Elliot up Union Street and turned 
with her into the quiet side street which leads into the Lansdown Road past 
Belmont up to Camden Place. I could not help thinking as I went how literally 
genius gives 

‘ . . to airy nothings, a local habitation and a name’ 

I looked at Camden Place and caught myself wondering which was the 
actual house!’ 9 

In 1902, Cowell wrote to another friend: 

I have been reading Mansfield Park and Pride and Prejudice over again - I 
never tire of them. 

After Cowell’s death, in February 1903, his friend Henry Thomas Francis wrote of 
the many letters he had received from him: 

He also refers in these letters to his love for Jane Austen’s novels. He was one 
of the most devout Austenites I ever knew. I remember he told me that he once 
stayed in Bath and that he and Mrs Cowell amused themselves by identifying 
as far as they could the streets and if possible the very houses in which Jane 
Austen or the heroines of her novels had sojourned. He had also visited Lyme 
Regis to see with his own eyes ‘the Cobb’ the scene of the fateful fall of Miss 
Louisa Musgrave in Persuasion and I am sure he was at one with Tennyson in 
being far more interested in the site of this imaginary incident, than in the spot 
pointed out as the place where Monmouth landed. 10 
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How well we appreciate the feelings of Edward Byles Cowell in wishing to get 
ever closer to the genius of Jane Austen. 

Notes 

1 Cowell, G., The Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell (London,1904), pp. 
38-9. 

2 Knatchbull-Hugessen, Rt. Hon. E. H., Time (London, 1879), Vol 1. pp. 682- 
693. 

3 Tennyson. C., Alfred Tennyson (London. 1949), pp. 284-5. 

4 Cowell, pp. 106-7. 

5 Ibid., pp. 146-7. 

6 Ibid., pp. 196-7. 

7 Terhune, A.M. & A.B. eds.. The Letters of Edward FitzGerald (Princeton, 
1980), p. 260. 

8 Ibid., p.593. 

9 Cowell, pp. 295-6. 

10 Cowell, pp. 434-5. 


Edward Knight ’s elopement 

Margaret Wilson 

In Jane Austen’s lifetime, marriage lay at the centre of romantic fiction and her 
novels bear testimony to this. The subject of very youthful marriage was so much 
the concern of eighteenth century English society that in 1754 an act of parliament, 
known as Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, was passed. It stated that, to be legal, 
all marriages in England had to be performed by a member of the clergy. Couples 
had to be aged 21 to marry without parental consent, rather than 16 as previously. 
In future if couples did not comply with this law, their only solution was to travel 
to Scotland, where English law did not apply. Gretna Green, being the first place 
over the Scottish border, became famous as the destination of eloping couples. 

Jane’s letters do not mention any elopements but her books do. In her Juvenilia 
she makes a passing reference to ‘the excellent Governess’ Miss Dickens eloping 
with the Butler; but an event involving persons in the lower orders of society 
does not excite nearly so much surprise or interest as one affecting the son of a 
gentleman. In Mansfield Park Julia Bertram’s elopement with Mr Yates occurs 
when she is twenty. Her sister Maria’s adulterous affair with Henry Crawford is 
rather different, as she is older and married. It is in Pride and Prejudice that Jane 
uses the subject of elopement to greatest effect, as it reflects the evil nature of 
George Wickham in two pivotal events in the plot. Firstly, his scheme to elope with 
Darcy’s fifteen year-old sister, Georgiana, and secondly his actual elopement with 
Lydia Bennet. Darcy discloses the evidence of Wickham’s plan to carry Georgiana 
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off in a letter which he gives to Elizabeth Bennet. In it Darcy excuses his young 
sister’s susceptibility to Wickham’s charms by emphasising her youth and stating 
that ‘her affectionate heart retained a strong impression of his [Wickham’s] 
kindness to her as a child’ so that ‘she was persuaded to believe herself in love’. 
Fortunately for Georgiana she bares her soul to her brother, the event is prevented 
and Wickham’s hope of acquiring Georgiana’s fortune thwarted. 

The dramatic elopement of sixteen year-old Lydia with Wickham from 
Brighton, where she is in the charge of Colonel Foster and his wife, is in sharp 
contrast to this. It does actually take place and forms an important part of the 
novel’s plot. Lydia is no heiress but she expects to go to Gretna Green to be 
married, an expectation which Wickham has no intention of carrying out. The 
scandalous implications of the episode have a powerful effect on many characters, 
particularly the Bennets, Darcy, Lady Catherine de Burgh and Mr Collins. 

Some of the details in these two fictional episodes bear a resemblance to a real- 
life elopement in Jane’s family, which took place after her death. This elopement 
occurred in May 1826 but for some explanation of its background we need to 
go back some years. One of Jane’s brothers was Edward (herein Edward I), who 
was adopted by rich relations and changed his name to Knight. In 1820 Edward 
I’s daughter Fanny Knight, who as a motherless adolescent had sought advice 
about her love life from Aunt Jane, became the wife of Sir Edward Knatchbull, a 
widower considerably older than herself. Sir Edward’s existing children included 
one daughter, Mary Dorothea, then aged thirteen. 



Mary Dorothea Knatchbull, aged six 


Fanny’s eldest brother, Edward (herein Edward II), grew fond of Mary 
Dorothea and on New Year’s Eve 1825 asked his brother-in-law for the hand of 
his daughter, who was now eighteen. Sir Edward replied with a ‘decided negative’ 
thus in Fanny’s words causing ‘great discomfort between the families’. 1 As the 
months went by with no softening of Sir Edward’s attitude, the couple decided 
to take matters into their own hands and on the night of Saturday 13 th May, Mary 
Dorothea left the Knatchbulls’ London house and went with Edward II to Scotland 
where they were married. The effect of these dramatic developments on the two 
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families was considerable. Before examining them, it is helpful to know what the 
two participants in the drama were like. 


Edward Knight II 

Edward Knight was only a year younger than his sister Fanny, whose diaries and 
letters provide information about the episode. His aunt Jane generally had a good 
opinion of him; we glimpse his character through her own brief remarks as well 
as those of Fanny. When he was due to go to Winchester College she wrote to 
Cassandra ’We shall rejoice in being so near Winchester when Edward belongs to 
it and can never have our spare bed filled more to our satisfaction than by him’ . 2 
In 1805 when he was eleven he gave his mother a gift on her wedding anniversary 
of a set of Mary Hays’s Female Biographies - if this was his own idea it was an 
unusual but touching present from one so young. His emotional reaction to his 
mother’s death in 1808 was less demonstrative than that of his brother George 
for his tears, in Aunt Jane’s words ‘do not flow so easily’. Fess than a fortnight 
after his mother’s death she described him reading intently the novel The Lake 
Of KiHarney by Anna Maria Porter ‘twisting himself about in one of our great 
chairs’ , 3 This example of Porter’s historical romantic fiction was thought to instill 
pure morality in its readers, so Jane probably approved of it. 



Edward Knight II as a young man 
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Jane recognised that at fourteen Edward II was ‘no Enthusiast in the Beauties 
of Nature. His Enthusiasm is for the Sports of the Field only’, adding ‘He is a 
very promising and pleasing young Man however upon the whole, behaves with 
great propriety to his Father & great kindness to his Brothers & Sisters.’ 4 She also 
commended him for attending a Holy Communion service at his home village of 
Godmersham. Despite her remark that as a young teenager he thought more of 
‘Growse [sic] & Partridge than of Lakes & Mountains’ she would have been very 
pleased to note that, with age, there was an increase in his sensitivity. In his Grand 
Tour Journal (1817-8) he was captivated by the sight of a cascade on the road 
from Geneva to Mt Blanc. He wrote that it was ‘rendered more beautiful when we 
saw it by the beams of the sun playing on it which produced the effect of a most 
brilliant rainbow.’ 5 By now he was not oblivious to Nature’s beauty. 

Edward II’s European Tour also embraced a visit to the site of the recent battle 
of Waterloo and he was clearly most impressed. Another English tourist who went 
to see the place of Napoleon’s final defeat was Lord Byron, who visited it the 
previous year. Edward II owned some volumes of the poet’s works, which have 
recently come to light in the Knight Library Collection from Godmersham Park. 6 
He was in his early twenties when he acquired these recently published books. 
The romantic nature of ‘The Lament of Tasso’ with its tragic tale of forbidden 
love would have appealed to many young women, and even suggestible young 
men. Whether it fed Edward’s mind and had any influence on his later life we can 
only speculate. 

Another book in the Knight Library was Elegant Extracts in Prose by 
Vicesimus Knox, which was given to Edward II by his father in 1806 when the 
lad was twelve. 7 This collection of moral and improving selections of prose was 
compiled by the Headmaster of Revd George Austen’s old school in Tonbridge and 
was popular in the Austen family. Mr Austen recommended some of its passages 
to his son Frank when he first went to sea 8 and Jane also owned the book 9 ; she 
mentioned it in Emma where Harriet Smith described listening to extracts being 
read aloud as ‘very entertaining’. Equipped with such literature Edward could be 
expected to develop a good balance in his education by counteracting any surfeit 
of sentiment gained from reading too much romance. 

When Edward II was young we have seen that Jane noticed how much he 
loved outdoor pursuits, in particular shooting. This was a hobby he indulged 
in throughout his life. His obituary notice in the Hampshire Chronicle (1879) 
described him as a ‘keen sportsman and an unrivalled horseman’. 10 His sister 
Fanny declared in 1815 that her brothers were ‘rather mad about cricket’; 
Edward II was good enough to play occasionally for his county, both in Kent 
and Hampshire. Another point to be noticed about Edward at the time of his 
elopement was the fact that he was thirty-two and the heir to substantial property 
at Godmersham and Chawton, so he was in no way a fortune-hunter, unlike the 
fictional George Wickham. 
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Mary Dorothea Knatchbull 

In turning to Mary Dorothea we have no evidence about her from Jane Austen’s 
pen. All that we know comes from the papers of her stepmother Fanny Knight 
and members of the Knatchbull family. Mary Dorothea’s mother. Annabella 
Honywood, died when the girl was only seven, and with six young children to 
care for. Sir Edward struggled in his role of single parent for six years before he 
remarried. When Mary was seven, only six months after her mother died, her 
father sent her away to live with a Mrs Grant in Albion Place, a handsome and 
fashionable square in Ramsgate, and she attended a school there in the following 
year. Letters written to her by her father and her kindly great-aunt Lady Banks (who 
was also her godmother) survive and give us some idea of Mary Dorothea’s life 
at this time. 11 Her father gave her news of her young brothers and her pet animals, 
apologising for not visiting her more frequently. He and her Uncle Wyndham 
both commended her on collecting a ‘little Money’ for the widow and family of 
the recently deceased Vicar of Norton and for showing ‘a humane & benevolent 
Disposition’. Above all, her father stressed to her the need for moral improvement 
writing ‘always remember the more you endeavour to be a good Girl, the better 
will Papa love his dear little Child’. Since the message to Mary Dorothea that her 
father’s love for her was dependent on her good behaviour, it is not surprising 
that Sir Edward was so intransigent over her elopement. Her godmother Lady 
Banks, on the other hand, wrote in a more homely fashion, sending her a Writing 
Box with all necessary equipment, saying she missed Mary after a visit and was 
looking forward to seeing her at Christmas, and telling her ‘your cheerful Prattle 
will amuse & comfort me much’. 

When Fanny Knight became Sir Edward Knatchbull’s wife, she undertook 
her role of step-mother seriously. Since her mid-teens when her own mother had 
died, she had acted as a mother-substitute to her ten siblings for twelve years, so 
she had had plenty of experience. Fanny had great hopes of a good relationship 
with her husband’s daughter. Writing to Sir Edward early in their engagement, 
she described how Mary Dorothea (now thirteen and already living with her) had 
developed the custom of coming to see her every morning before breakfast. ‘I 
never met a more promising child and one more thoroughly disposed and even 
anxious to do whatever is right . . .Her affection I hope to gain in time. She 
shows . . . much excellent feeling’. 12 Realising that the girl was somewhat lonely 
among a family of five brothers, Fanny arranged for Mary Dorothea to share a 
governess with her own sister, Cassandra, who was about the same age. So, in her 
teenage years, Mary Dorothea got to know Fanny’s family well and this was how 
she and Edward II became so close. His relationship with Mary Dorothea bears 
some resemblance to that of the character Edmund Bertram with Fanny Price in 
Mansfield Park. When Mary Dorothea was seventeen she went to her first ball in 
Ashford which marked the end of her education and her emergence into society. 
The refurbishment of her room at this time and a visit to Derbyshire with her 
father indicate she was by no means neglected in the family circle. 

In 1824 Edward II made a proposal of marriage to Lady Elizabeth Bligh but 
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was refused. This lady was the youngest daughter of the 4th Earl of Darnley of 
Cobham Hall, who was a great cricket enthusiast and it was probably through this 
activity that Edward met Lady Elizabeth. Smarting, no doubt, from this rejection 
he turned his attention to Mary and the dramatic events followed. On the evening 
of Saturday 13th May, the day before the elopement, Fanny records having a ‘tete- 
a-tete’ with Mary Dorothea, although what they discussed is not revealed. Park 
Honan, in his book Jane Austen. Her Life, described Mary Dorothea as a ‘loose 
young woman’ 13 but evidence suggests this is by no means an accurate description. 
Four years after her own marriage she gave some advice to her brother Norton (then 
22), who was planning his own nuptials. She wrote that he had not yet ‘decision of 
Character enough to take upon yourself the duties of a husband’ and emphasised 
‘you must not judge from outward appearance only, good religious principles 
are . . . the surest foundation upon which to build happiness, neither wealth nor 
rank have anything to do with it’. 14 These mature comments made only four years 
after her own unexpected marriage suggest that Mary Dorothea’s decision to 
marry her stepmother’s brother was a considered choice and not the action of a 
flighty teenager. A few surviving letters from 1829 indicate that Mary Dorothea 
kept in touch with her stepmother, who wrote to her regularly every month. 15 

An interesting aspect of Mary Dorothea’s character has recently come to light 
in some Dundas family papers in Kent’s County Archives. Norton’s wife, Mary 
Watts Russell, made an observation on her sister-in-law in her journal. At first 
she had not liked her because she was ‘plain, downright straightforward’ and was 
‘blunt’, qualities which ‘jarred with her [Mary Watts Russell] own preconceived 
ideas of feminine gentleness and softness of demeanour’. 16 However, over time 
she appreciated in her the ‘absence of anything approaching to hypocrisy’. Mary 
Dorothea was frank when writing letters to Norton about their other brothers’ bad 
behaviour and unsatisfactory careers. She made a caustic remark about a Miss 
Tucker with whom her brother Charles had flirted saying ‘I don’t know what 
you both see in her - she is so ugly & vulgar'. 17 Perhaps Mary Dorothea’s direct 
approach to life may explain, at least partially, why she eloped when faced with 
her father’s implacable attitude to her request for permission to marry. 

Reactions to the elopement 

Reactions to the elopement by members of both the immediate and the wider family 
were very varied. Fanny’s diary entry for the day after the elopement records 
that all were ‘thrown into the greatest distress this morning by the discovery that 
Mary had left the house in the night and a few lines from Edward soon after 
explained that she had eloped with him to Scotland!!! Alas! Her poor father! God 
support him!’. A few days later she reported ‘No abatement in misery - yet how 
are we to bear it?... A letter from Mary to Sir Edward and from Edward to me, 
from Keswick. They were married on Monday!’. 18 When the couple returned 
to Hampshire, Edward II’s brother William, Rector of Steventon, performed a 
marriage ceremony for them in his church, thus signifying his family’s acceptance 
of the situation. 
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Sir Edward’s hostility prompted his wife to write in her diary ‘Oh! That my 
husband would suffer Christian feelings to influence him!’. The strength of his 
feeling bears some resemblance to that of Mr Collins who in Pride and Prejudice 
reacted to the news of Lydia’s elopement with Wickham in a similar way. Writing 
to Mr Bennet he said ‘The death of your daughter would have been a blessing 
in comparison of this’. He advised him to ‘throw off your unworthy child from 
your affection for ever, and leave her to reap the fruits of her heinous offence.’ 
In a further letter he went on ‘You ought certainly to forgive them, as a Christian, 
but never to admit them in your sight, or allow their names to be mentioned in 
your hearing.’ Jane Austen’s own view is reflected in Mr Bennet’s tolerant and 
forgiving treatment of the couple. 

The fact that Edward II was so closely related through marriage to Mary 
Dorothea’s family (he was her step-uncle) raised some eye-brows, but it was not 
a blood tie and at that time it was not unusual for first cousins to marry. The 
reaction of Edward I to his son’s action seems to have been one of shock and 
disappointment but was also measured in tone. His calm composure led him to 
write sympathetically to his daughter, Fanny, only three days after the event, and 
she referred to a ‘kind letter’ from ‘my dear excellent father’. 

Edward I wrote in a less guarded fashion to his brother James’ widow (yet 
another Mary) on May 10th referring to the flight to Scotland as a ‘sad, rash 
step’ which had ‘thrown us all into a sad state of agitation and distress’. 19 He said 
he had seen the Knatchbull parents and was relieved that his pregnant daughter. 
Fanny, was ‘so composed and tranquil’. He wrote that ‘Sir Edward was dejected 
and deeply affected but to his wife all kindness, which was most gratifying to 
me’. He went on Tittle is known as to the future, the present is bad enough, my 
views however will be to restore tranquillity with as much propriety as possible 
and to make the best of a bad business’. 

Moving on to the Hampshire Austens, there is some evidence of how Aunt 
Cassandra reacted. She was said to be ‘very much agitated’ but cut short a visit so 
that she ‘might be at Chawton to receive the fugitives’. She did not subsequently 
distance herself from the Knights (especially her niece Fanny); she continued to 
visit Kent every two years during the next decade. Caroline Austen. Edward II’s 
cousin and the younger daughter of Jane’s brother James, was outspoken about 
Sir Edward. ‘I sincerely wish he could take all the suffering on himself, as he 
is the sole cause of the mischief. He made no objection except the connection 
which was I think most childish. I am very sorry for my Uncle and Lady K., 
but it will teach her that people cannot always be schooled and advised out of 
their feelings.’ 20 The views of Caroline’s older sister, Anna, are not recorded and 
she may well have followed the Austens’ general line of accepting the situation. 
Edward II’s role as the future guardian of Chawton House meant that he would be 
a near neighbour to the Austens and Knights living in Hampshire - a harmonious 
relationship was infinitely preferable to disapproval or discord. 

For the Knatchbulls, acceptance was less easy. Sir Edward kept his rigid 
position for a long time. His eldest son. Norton, writing to his future wife (Mary 
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Watts Russell) in 1830 said that his stepmother, Fanny, and others thought that 
Norton should ask Sir Edward to receive Mary Dorothea again but he did not think 
this would make either party happy and claimed his father had said ‘it was as much 
or more than he could bear to hear her name mentioned & that to see her would 
kill him’ , 21 He made a further observation about the attitude of his stepmother 
Fanny (who was in a very difficult position) adding ‘it is her brother that my 
Father dislikes, she knows that, but w[ill not] allow it to be possible (I will explain 
to you [when] we meet why he can’t bear him).’ 22 Tantalising as this is, there is 
no further record of what Sir Edward disliked so much in Edward II’s character 
or behaviour. However, a clue may come in another of Norton’s disclosures to 
Miss Watts Russell, this time about himself. ‘My Father ... finds fault with some 
of the expressions in my letters, he says such things may be met with in Novels 
and Romances, nowhere else; I am very sorry that he should criticise them ... 
[and] will be very careful in what I write or say to him’. 23 Perhaps this sentimental 
streak which Sir Edward detected in Norton, he also saw in Edward II. 

A comment from outside the family circle, recently discovered, gives a more 
objective view of the elopement. It appears in a letter from lohn T. Townshend, 
2nd Viscount Sydney, to his son. John Robert Townshend, a Liberal politician. 
Writing from London on 20th May just a week after the elopement, he wrote 
‘what do you think of the absurdity of Edward Knight going off to Gretna Green 
with Miss Knatchbull ... They say that Sir Ed only objected to the Marriage till 
she was a little Older & had seen the world - she being hardly 18. In every other 
respect a Match to approve. So the Young Lady has you see Married her Father’s 
Brother & yet not her Uncle. It is Mighty Foolish as it is a Source of Unhappiness 
to a most Fond Father, quite [?] given Unnecessarily’. 24 

The Townshends would have known Sir Edward through political socialising 
and may have been representative of many other people. The age difference 
between the two young persons was thirteen years, which may have seemed a 
problem but it was very similar to the age gap between Mary Dorothea’s father 
and his second wife Fanny. Many girls married when they were eighteen, as Mary 
was. It seems to have been the family relationship, which presented the biggest 
obstacle for it was an unusual, almost bizarre, situation. 

The aftermath of the elopement 

It is perhaps worth noting that only one year later, a branch of the Austen family 
in Kent experienced another elopement. The main participant was Mary Austen, 
the second wife of Major John Austen (1761-1831) a son of Francis Austen of 
Sevenoaks and a first cousin of the novelist’s father. Major John’s marriage to 
the lady took place in 1821, when he was 60 and six years later his wife, then in 
her mid 30s, eloped with a 22 year-old Lieutenant in the Indian Army, George 
Nares, whose father was a respected academic and clergyman. The Major sought 
a divorce and damages in a criminal court from the young soldier for his adultery 
with the Major’s wife. The defendant’s counsel criticised the Major for not having 
acted with ‘great caution & discretion after he had matched himself with a wife so 
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much his junior. He should have felt that there was more similarity between the 
age of his wife & the defendant than between her age & his own.’ 25 The defence 
implied that the soldier was partly a victim referring to ‘the lures of an artful 
woman’ and suggested he should not be punished with a devastating fine. In her 
evidence the Major’s daughter. Anne, said she was unaware of any impropriety 
between the two parties, so the elopement had come as an unexpected shock. 
The Major got his divorce and the soldier had to pay a fine of £1,000. There is 
a great difference between this elopement and that of Edward II. This one was a 
straightforward case of adultery on the part of an older woman, whereas Edward 
II’s elopement was occasioned by the rigid principles of a protective father. 
However, the two elopements did have some common features; in both cases the 
events came as a complete surprise to the immediate relatives and in both there 
was a great disparity in the ages of the participants. 

The story of Mary Dorothea’s marriage which began so dramatically had 
a bitter sweet ending. After eleven years of marriage and bearing six children, 
Mary Dorothea became concerned about her father’s ill-health. While staying 
at Godmersham in 1837 she wrote to him pleading for his forgiveness and 
acknowledging ‘how wicked & ungrateful’ she had been in her conduct. 26 She 
knew that her brothers had been a great disappointment to their father - they had 
led dissolute and extravagant lives - and felt that her own action had been a bad 
example to them.’There is nothing I would not sacrifice to obtain [your affection]’ 
she wrote. She was afraid that he might die without seeing her and forgiving her. 
At first Sir Edward did not comply with her request but eventually agreed and 
she spent a day in July with him, in which reconciliation took place. A year later 
Sir Edward wrote ‘I shall never forget that Visit - I did not think it would be the 
last’ , 27 In fact it was the last time that father and daughter would see each other, 
for after giving birth to her seventh child in February 1838, Mary Dorothea died. 

Sir Edward was heartbroken but comforted by the knowledge that the past 
rift had been healed. In March he visited Edward II at Chawton and met his 
grandchildren. In a letter to his wife he described the children to her, saying that 
he liked the two eldest boys ‘exceedingly’; he even went to look at all the children 
asleep in their Nurseries. He said that Edward’s composure was ‘obtain’d no doubt 
from the only source it can come, but how so constantly maintain’d I cannot 
understand, & the sight of these to me now dear Children, is almost more than 
I can bear’. However. Edward’s initial calmness broke down when he showed a 
beautiful picture of his wife to Sir Edward and ‘was overcome for a Moment’. 28 

Another member of the family who was deeply affected by Mary Dorothea’s 
death was her brother Norton’s wife. In her journal, which she wrote in florid, 
Victorian prose, she lamented that ‘one so good, so happy, so beautiful [should] 
be snatched away from all she loved and who loved her’. She recalled how her 
sister-in-law was ‘high principled and conscientious, training her children up in 
the nurture & admonition of the Lord, setting a good example ... a benefactress 
among the poor.’ 29 

Edward II’s predicament as a widower with young children was a common 
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one in the early nineteenth century and he, like several of his brothers and uncles 
soon remarried. His life as a country gentleman continued in Hampshire and he 
never returned to live in Godmersham Park, eventually selling it after his father 
died, much to the regret of his sisters. With his controversial marriage Edward 
had broken his ties with the county of his birth. What would his aunt Jane have 
thought of it had she lived longer? Her attitude would, I suspect, not have been 
that of the hard-hearted Mr Collins or Sir Edward. She would have concurred 
with her brother Edward that tranquillity should be restored. 
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George Eliot’s Letter 

Chris Viveash 

A most interesting letter from George Eliot to her publisher, John Blackwood, 
appeared recently in a bookseller’s catalogue. 1 The letter is dated 2nd May 1873, 
and concerns the author’s request to reduce the price of her books. It reads : 

If you and Mr. Simpson agree that it will answer to reduce the price of my 
books from 3/6 to 2/6 we shall be nothing but content with the arrangement. 
To my taste the volumes will be better for being free from the illustrations - 
save & except the pretty vignettes... . The appearance of the 3/6 volumes is so 
handsome that they may part with some of their costliness & yet be respectable. 
As to the effect on future sales I imagine that the wide distribution of Miss 
Austen’s books in the shilling copies greatly increased the sale of the Bentley’s 
Library Edition. The Parlour Library made her name. And there is always a 
fresh public emerging either from childhood or from ignorance .... 

(The Mr. Simpson mentioned above was George Simpson, the Edinburgh manager 
of John Blackwood’s business. In the 1860s he referred to George Eliot as: “ ... 
greedy... cold, insensible, ungrateful... ”, this occurred when the author felt she had 
been undervalued in business matters relating directly to sales of her novels.) 2 

Since 1833, pocket sized editions of Jane Austen's novels were published 
by Richard Bentley and available at a realistic price. The original editions of 
the novels were published in the more expensive three volumes. The family of 
Jane Austen had sold the copyright of the novels they still owned to Bentley’s 
publishing house 3 in October 1832, and the publishers sensibly wanted to squeeze 
as much profit out of the arrangement as possible. The highly successful series of 
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novels published under the Parlour Library heading, were sold by the Irish firm 
trading as Simms and M’Intyre, of Donegall Street, Belfast. 4 Bentley had used 
the Standard Novels as the highly successful title for reprints of the classic novels, 
in a good quality product. These editions were available for many years, but I can 
find no Library Editions by any publisher. 

Richard Bentley used the term Parlour Bookcase and Railway Library just 
occasionally. Various publishers released Jane Austen’s works in Railway 
Library editions. Select Library editions, Seaside Library editions, the Rainbow 
Library and many variations throughout the nineteenth century. For example 
Chapman and Hall re-used the Bentley plates for their series of Select Library of 
Fiction editions of Jane Austen’s novels in the 1870s. 5 Perhaps George Eliot was 
referring to those. Blackwood, as always, had listened carefully to George Eliot’s 
grumbles, and by 1878 he accordingly brought forward to the public the Cabinet 
Edition to her works: Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, Silas Manner, Romola, Felix 
Holt and Deronda, which were published in this cheaper series. 

In her personal life it is well known that George Eliot (the pen name of Marian 
Evans, christened Mary Anne Evans) had come under the influence of George 
Henry Lewes in 1851. He was a man who had championed the writings of Jane 
Austen since his first published article on Jane Austen in 1846. This early essay. 
The Novels of the Past Season by Lewes declares: 

Lest we be thought stating a distinction without a difference, we will point 
to Miss Austen, the conversations in whose novels come nearer life, at the 
same time more clearly developing a character and assisting the progress of 
the story, than those of any other contemporary. As a specimen which we have 
always considered unparalleled, we may cite Mr. Weston’s announcement of 
his son’s arrival to Mrs. Elton in Emma, and the farewell meeting between 
Fanny and Miss Crawford in Mansfield Park. In these the perfection of ease 
and fineness of touch seems attained; yet never was novelist clearer of ‘the 
good things’ on which our modern artists mainly rest their claims to mastery 
over dialogue. 6 

Two years later George Henry Lewes received a letter from Charlotte Bronte 
declaring that she will have difficulty reading all Jane Austen’s works on the 
evidence of Pride and Prejudice . . . she continues her letter with: 

I have something else to say to you. You mention the authoress of Azeth the 
Egyptian [Eliza Lynn Linton] you say you think I should sympathize ‘with 
her daring imagination and pictorial fancy.’ Permit me to undeceive you: with 
infinitely more relish I can sympathise with Miss Austen’s clear common sense 
and subtle shrewdness. If you find no inspiration in Miss Austen’s page, neither 
do you find there windy wordiness; to use your words again, she exquisitely 
adapts her means to her end: both are very subdued, a little contracted, but 
never absurd. 7 
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George Henry Lewes, who was rumoured to be the ugliest man in London, 
was unfortunate in that he was cursed with a deeply pitted face from the effects 
of smallpox. Despite being very hirsute and short in stature, on meeting Lewes 
we are told that the heart positively warmed to him. Moreover, he knew the value 
of a good smile and there was something irresistibly winning and attractive in 
his personality which made Lewes a very popular host. 8 He was married with 
three sons when Marian Evans first encountered him. By 1853 she and Lewes 
had gravitated towards each other in mutual moments of personal misery. The 
following year, 1854, they defied convention and openly lived together. Lewes’ 
wife had left him two years previously, eloping with Thornton Hunt, the handsome 
eldest son of Leigh Hunt. Marian, who had previously fallen under the spell of 
Herbert Spencer, discovered that he was distinctly nervous of her overt overtures 
to him. Spencer was the sub-editor of The Economist , and fairly well known as a 
confirmed bachelor of the most decided kind. 

Marian published her works under the name of George Eliot, as George was 
Mr. Lewes’ Christian name, and Eliot was considered an easy enough name to 
pronounce. 9 No one who had ever seen her could possible mistake her large head 
covered with a mass of rich auburn hair. At first glance people thought her to be 
a tall woman because of the size of her head, but as she rose up, her figure was 
of medium height. Her manners were described as being very sweet, simple and 
free from affectation. 10 

Continually during the 1850s George Henry Lewes was busy championing 
Jane Austen. In 1850 an unsigned review of Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley in the 
Edinburgh Review , by Lewes, stated: 

...surely no man has surpassed Miss Austen as a delineator of common life ? 
Her range, to be sure, is limited; but her art is perfect.” 11 The following year 
Lewes states: “May we suggest to all novelists that Miss Austen, incomparable 
as an artist, is the most dangerous of models... Dealing as she does with 
everyday people and everyday life, avoiding all the grander tragic emotions 
and more impassioned aspects of Life, her art consists in charming us by the 
fidelity of the picture while relieving it of all the tedium of reality. 12 

By 1852 Lewes was writing in a sort of ecstasy: 

First and foremost let Jane Austen be named, the greatest artist that has ever 
written, using the term to signify the most perfect mastery over the means to 
her end. 13 

In April 1857 George Lewes and George Eliot were reading aloud to each 
other from Northanger Abbey and Persuasion whilst on the Scilly Isles. Emma 
proved an equally popular outdoor novel to read aloud on a beach when they 
visited Jersey that same year. 14 It was in 1858 that George Eliot found out that 
publisher John Blackwood had lived two years in Italy when he was a youth, and 
that he, providentially, admired Jane Austen. By 1859 Lewes was badgering John 
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Blackwood to send the Bentley editions of Jane Austen’s novels to him in order 
that he could write a light article. Having received the said volumes, George 
Henry Lewes came up immediately with his last great appraisal of the brilliance 
of Jane Austen’s work, which Blackwood published. Much too long to reproduce 
here, but telling phrases such as: 

But Miss Austen is like Shakespeare: she makes her very noodles inexhaustibly 
amusing, yet accurately real. We never tire of her characters... . They live 
with us, and form perpetual topics of comment. ...Miss Austen was without 
a superior... . She belongs to the great dramatists but her dramas are of the 
homely common quality. Such genius as hers is excessively rare. So entirely 
dramatic, and so little descriptive, is the genius of Miss Austen. 15 

In the same year the dour critic W.E. Aytoun wrote to John Blackwood’s 
brother, whilst away from London, stating: 

We have lovely weather here but still no rain. This place realises Miss Austen’s 
pictures of an English village and would have afforded rich materials to her 
or George Eliot. 

In 1860 Lewes critically examined Fielding’s novel Tom Jones and described that 
work as 

...a very ill-constructed novel. Pride and Prejudice is a finely constructed 
work and shows what a fine artistic sense Miss Austen had. ...Take it to pieces, 
examine the characters, scenes, and dialogues, in relation to each other and to 
the story, and you will find that there is nothing superfluous - that all this variety 
is secretly tending to one centre; that all this ease of nature, which looks so like 
the ordinary life of everyday, is subordinate to the principals of economy and 
selection; and that nothing is dragged in, nothing is superfluous. 16 

Although very many comparisons have been made between the talents and 
achievements of Jane Austen and George Eliot, it is perhaps advisable to let 
both have their meed of praise by interested readers. George Henry Lewes died 
(looking as if he had been gnawed by rats, according to one observer) 17 on 30th 
November 1878 (George Eliot gave instructions that upon her own death she was 
to be buried next to him). Lewes championed Jane Austen, and George Eliot’s 
talents as a writer have been sometimes considered equal to Miss Austen’s, but 
literary history has perhaps had a different opinion? 

Let us conclude with a penetrating opinion of the merits of both authors. Lady 
John Russell, widow of the former Prime Minister, wrote in 1897: 

Sinclair has been reading a great deal to me since my illness began. Miss 
Austen’s Emma , which kept its high ground with me although I had read it 
too often to find much novelty in the marvellous humour and reality of the 
characters. Then Scenes of Clerical Life... the contrast between the minds and 
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the brain-work of Jane Austen and George Eliot very striking. Jane Austen all 
ease and spontaneousness and simplicity, George Eliot wonderful in strength 
and passion, and fond of probing the depths of human anguish, but often 
ponderous in long-drawn philosophy and metaphysics, and with a tediously 
cynical and flippant tone underlying her portraits of human beings - and a 
wearisome lingering over uninteresting details. Her defects are, I think, more 
prominent in this than in her best later books. IX 

Scenes of Clerical Life, mentioned above, includes Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, 
which has an interview between Caterina Sarti and Sir Christopher Cheverel 
taken directly from Mansfield Park, according to one writer! This modern 
speculation was confirmed and endorsed by George Eliot’s husband, John 
Cross, in his biography of his wife, published in 1885. He states that 

on Christmas Day 1856, Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story was begun, and during 
December and January the following are mentioned among the books read ... 
Miss Martineau’s ‘History of the Peace’... and ‘Mansfield Park. 19 

Was this George Eliot’s unconscious tribute to Jane Austen, perhaps? 
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A Note on Matthew Boulton’s marriages 

Alan Thwaite 

In the third paragraph of my paper on page 65 of the 2011 Annual Report is 
the statement that Erasmus Darwin, when resident in Lichfield, ‘met Matthew 
Boulton, the son of one of his patients.’ Darwin’s patient was not Mrs Boulton 
but Dorothy Robinson, mother of a number of Boulton’s distant cousins. Boulton 
married Mary Robinson at St Mary’s Church, Lichfield, on 9 February 1749. 
After her death ten years later, he became smitten by her younger sister, Anne. 
Ecclesiastical Law states in the table of Consanguinity & Affinity in the Book 
of Common Prayer 1662, however, that ‘Wherein whosoever are related are 
forbidden in scripture and our laws to marry together’. The seventeenth entry 
states that ‘A Man may not marry his ... wife’s sister’. Concerned, Boulton 
sought a solution. He came across a pamphlet to his liking. In 1756 John Fry had 
published ‘The case of marriage between near kindred’, which argued that ‘such 
a marriage was quite “fit and convenient being opposed neither to law [Common 
Law] nor morals” ‘. Boulton ordered 180 copies and distributed them widely 
among family and friends (having got a 50 per cent discount on a bulk order). He 
married Anne on 25 June 1760 at another St Mary’s Church, this time well away 
from people who might object; it was in Rotherhithe, London. 

Twenty years later Richard Lovell Edgeworth married Elizabeth Sneyd, sister 
of his second wife, Honora (m.1773), also in Lichfield. Before Honora died of 
consumption on May Day 1780, she had advised Richard to marry Elizabeth. 
‘Against his own inclinations he followed Honora’s tough advice,... and proposed 
...’. Elizabeth (note the name, and the sentiments) ‘was “distinctly surprised” to 
put it mildly, declaring he ’’was the last man of her acquaintance, that she should 
have thought of for a husband” ‘. Nevertheless, they were married on Christmas 
Day the same year. It was a successful marriage. 
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Jane Austen and John Murray: 

response to a lecture by Kathryn Sutherland 

Tony Corley 

In October 2011, Kathryn Sutherland gave a lecture on ‘Jane Austen’s dealings 
with John Murray and his firm’ (published in The Review of English Studies, New 
series 64, February 2013) after carrying out extensive searches in the John Murray 
archive, by then held in the National Library of Scotland. As an Oxford Professor 
of Bibliography and Textual Criticism, she discussed general and methodological 
issues, for example, that the context of a document helps to deepen its meaning, 
or in bibliographese, ‘the broad informational parameters we need to set for the 
recovery of evidence’. However, Jane Austen Society members will be most 
interested in the final part of the lecture, which throws new light on the publishing 
aspect of the novelist’s authorship. 

Disappointingly, Sutherland begins, ‘We can shape no simple or coherent 
narrative from the available details of Jane Austen’s dealings with her publishers’. 
Jan Fergus for one, having earlier worked through the Murray archive, and also 
those of other contemporary publishers, did construct a narrative, pointing out that 
‘from her childhood [Jane Austen’s] aim was to see her works in print’ (Fergus, 
1991, ix). As an adult, Austen reacted angrily to disappointments from potential 
publishers, one offender in 1809 receiving a letter which reflected ‘the soreness of 
a slighted author’ (Ibid., 1991, 113), followed by a gratuitously public rebuke in 
the ‘Advertisement’ she appended in 1816 to Northanger Abbey. Although Austen 
needed her brother Henry, as a London businessman, to make initial contacts with 
publishers, Sutherland rejects the ‘fond family assumption’ that she relied on 
Henry’s literary judgment (Le Faye, Letters, 2 Mar. 1814,23 Mar. 1817). 

Austen’s strength of mind induced both Egerton and Murray reluctantly to 
publish her works on commission, a rare arrangement at that time (Corley, 2012, 
128,132). After Henry in her absence had thoughtlessly sold the copyright of Pride 
and Prejudice, she ensured that the same never happened again, and virtually took 
over negotiations, making what Fergus has termed ‘increasingly professional 
publishing choices’ (Fergus, 2005, 8, 11). As Fergus made clear, it was still 
[in 1797, but later also] ‘conventional for male relations of a woman author to 
negotiate with publishers’ (Ibid., 2005, 8), and Austen may have been a pioneer in 
breaching that orthodoxy. 

Contents of the Murray lecture 

The lecture’s initial section gives a fairly straightforward ‘overview’ of events, 
without offering any particularly novel facts or insights about Jane Austen’s 
publishing activities. Sutherland’s observation about a similarity in both Murray’s 
and Austen’s trajectories in the 1810s, leading to a new breed of publisher taking 
on a new kind of fiction writer altogether, can hardly support an assumption that 
either had any real influence on the other. 
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Sutherland then rounds off her lecture with two case studies. The first is about 
the French Germaine de Stael, a Murray author, included here only because Henry 
Austen, in a revised ‘Memoir’ of 1833, said that an unnamed nobleman had tried 
to lure both authors to the same social gathering: Austen, with ‘her truly delicate 
mind’ (Sutherland, 2002, 150) - even though privately admitting to have ‘a very 
good eye at an Adultress’ (Le Faye, Letters, 12 May 1801) - turned down the 
invitation. Sutherland has in another work dismissed this anecdote as a Tittle piece 
of wishful glamour’ (Sutherland, 2005, 62), yet being a good bibliographer she 
detects that its style ‘smacks of the intrusion...of an external source rather than 
personal memory’. Henry’s record of veracity was not all that high when writing 
about his sister: in the original ‘Biographical Notice’ he had claimed that her 
friends had needed to impose extreme pressure on her before she agreed to publish 
(Sutherland, 2002, 140). 

In the second case study, Sutherland presents some newly unearthed scribbled 
notes about Austen’s marketability, sent to Murray by William Gifford, his reader 
and manuscript editor (Strachan, 2004, 149-52). Moreover, for the first time ever 
she places in context and also corrects the brief references to Jane Austen in Samuel 
Smiles ’s two-volume Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray (1891,1,281 -3). 

Most of these notes lack dates, without any replies. The earliest by Gifford, 
written probably in July 1814, states that he had been reading Mansfield Park about 
two months after its publication, finding it ‘a good novel’, but drops no hint that 
Austen should become one of their authors. By the following 21 November, he had 
read Pride and Prejudice (out since January 1813); that date happened to be nine 
days before the crucial meeting of Henry and Jane Austen with Egerton. perhaps 
stormy enough to have motivated them to seek a new publisher. Sutherland raises 
the question that ‘if contact had already been made with Murray some time in 
1814, was it [by November] being used to put pressure on Egerton?’ Yet the gap 
of eleven months before Murray’s first offer of October 1815 surely rules out any 
intervening contact. 

According to Deirdre Le Faye, the manuscript of Emma - completed in March 
1815 - would have had to be in Murray’s hands by August or September (Le 
Faye, 2004,223). Hence he took his time in deciding whether or not to publish the 
novel. The next note from Gifford, on a ‘Friday morn’ that September or October, 
discloses that Murray had resolved to purchase the copyright of Emma for £500, in 
spite ofhis belief that it ‘wants incident and romance’(Southam 1968,13).Gifford’s 
rejoinder was that such a figure seemed ‘a good deal’ (presumably too much) for 
the novel, and that such money should rather be spent on buying up the whole of 
her works to date, from Sense and Sensibility to Emma. They subsequently agreed 
to offer to buy Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park as well in a three-novel 
deal, for £450, Gifford being previously unaware that Egerton had been doing very 
nicely from his ownership of the Pride and Prejudice copyright. 

On 15 October, Murray made his £450 offer in a letter to Jane Austen; the 
response dictated to her from Henry’s sickbed, never sent, should be disregarded as 
frequently misunderstood and thus not helpful. Unable to reply until 3 November 
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because of his grave illness, she then suggested that ‘a short conversation may 
perhaps do more than much Writing’ (Le Faye, Letters, 3 Nov. 1815). When they 
did converse, she induced him to take the ‘exceptional’ step for his firm (Fergus 
1991, 158) of publishing Emma on commission. Her feat is the more astonishing 
now that Sutherland has disclosed how carefully laid out his scheme had been. 

As Gifford’s note of 21 September revealed, Murray had by then all but 
accepted Emma by having commissioned Charles Roworth (c.1765- c.1840), the 
subsequent printer of Volumes 1 and 2, to estimate the novel’s production costs. 
Roworth would have needed the manuscript to ‘cast off’, namely to calculate the 
number of pages and the quantity of paper that would be required for the future 
work (Fergus, 1991, 19; Sutherland, 2005,157). 

The 21 September note, repeated on the 29th, adds that Gifford had ‘nothing but 
good to say’ about Emma, but that he would prefer to see Roworth as its printer and 
not Dove. As Sutherland makes no comment on that name, John Fowler Dove was 
a master printer since 1813 at St John’s Square, Clerkenwell, and for four years 
one of Murray’s busier employees, undertaking fifteen commissions to Rowoith’s 
twenty-six (Todd, 1972, 60; Isaac, 1997, 3, 9-10). Gifford judged the Tittle’ 
(small-minded?) Dove to be ‘unfortunately very raw, & gives one, poor man, more 
trouble than he might’. By 1817, Dove’s abrasive treatment of Murray’s principal 
clerk forced the publisher to deny him any more work. It can only be a matter of 
relief that Jane Austen, in her later and more outspoken ‘professional’ mode, was 
not exposed to his troublesome behaviour. James (not John, as here) Moyes, who 
printed Volume 3, received only ten commissions from Murray in 1812-17. 

Conclusion 

Sutherland’s discovery of these hastily written notes from reader to publisher is one 
of the more exciting finds in recent Jane Austen studies. She has presented us with 
a new Austen, by bringing to light hitherto overlooked aspects of the novelist’s 
character. On the personal side, Austen is shown as having established a virtually 
instant rapport with professional men of roughly her age; only a few weeks before 
she met Murray for the first time, she had relished amicable sparring matches with 
Charles Haden, Henry’s surgeon (Le Faye, Letters, 17 Oct, 24 and 26 Nov., 2 Dec. 
1815). Nor was she backward in matters of commerce. Her receptive mind had 
over the past four months, under Egerton. absorbed enough publishing lore, such 
as the terms for supplying the trade and how to clear an ‘Edition’ (Ibid., 11 Dec. 
1815) to bring Murray and his quite unacceptable plans down to earth. 

Sutherland had earlier stated that the John Murray archive had ‘yielded nothing 
but the barest details of a professional relationship conducted with respect and 
good will on both sides’ (Sutherland, 2002, xix). But was it respectful to a little 
known country spinster for Murray and Gifford to hatch up a scheme to corner her 
intellectual property (to date) for no more than £100 apiece? Sadly, the reaction 
of Gifford to the meeting’s outcome is not documented, but the cordiality between 
Murray and Austen remained until brutally shattered by the external event of 
Henry’s bank failure in March 1816. Sutherland is to be thanked for revealing the 
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only known confidential documents about Austen’s business affairs, passing as 
they did between two of the most noteworthy literary practitioners of the age. 

To conclude, three factual comments need to be made. First, Murray was never 
a customer of Henry’s bank, the firm’s banker being Dixon. Brooks & Dixon of 
Chancery Lane (Orbell & Turton. 2001, 513). On its acquisition in 1859 by the 
Union Bank of London. John Murray III that September switched his account to 
Coutts & Co. of the Strand. Second, the letter by Cassandra Austen to Murray, in 
reply to his suggestion about reissuing all the novels, had already been published 
(Gilson, 1985, 520; 1998, 21-2). Third, Henry’s partner, James Tilson, does not 
happen to have been an ‘old militia friend’, but was the brother of John Henry, a 
one-time lieutenant-colonel of the ‘Oxfordshires’. 
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Jane Austen’s Clergymen 

Gavin Turner 

This is an edited and annotated version of the talks given by Gavin Turner at the 
Oxfordshire Conference in September 2012 and at the Institute of English Studies 
of London University in February 2013 

Jane Austen grew up among and lived much of her life surrounded by Anglican 
clergymen, rectors, vicars or curates of the Church of England, and more 
specifically, she lived among country clergymen. The parsons she wrote about in 
her six major novels were all Anglican clergymen. Priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church and Noncomformist Ministers do not feature therein. 

The Revd George Austen, Jane’s father, was rector of Steventon in Hampshire, 
her eldest brother James took holy orders in 1788, and her brother Henry, after 
pursuing a career in the militia and then in banking, was ordained in 1816 and 
became curate at Chawton 1 . The husband and eldest son of Jane’s great friend and 
mentor Anne Lefroy (and later, too, their youngest son Ben who married Jane’s 
niece Anna) were all parsons in the neighbouring parish of Ashe, about two miles 
from Steventon 2 . Many of Jane’s lady friends were daughters of. or married to, 
clergymen. 

Jane Austen writes about country village society, of which the parson would 
have been an integral member, and she writes about what she knows, so it is 
not surprising that every one of her six major novels features a clergyman as a 
character; and in three of them the heroine eventually marries a parson who, as a 
result, may properly be regarded as the hero of the novel - these are, of course, 
Edward Ferrars, Edmund Bertram and Henry Tilney. In two other novels, the 
clergyman (Mr Collins and Mr Elton respectively) is rejected as a suitor by the 
heroine. And in the last novel Persuasion , the clergyman Charles Hayter’s peace 
of mind is disturbed not by the heroine but by the hero Captain Wentworth, in his 
perceived attentions to the lady whom Hayter loves, Henrietta Musgrove. 

But these six clergymen characters are first and foremost men (all would 
regard themselves as gentlemen, and some of them clearly are) who are included 
to provide a romantic interest to the plot. The fact that they are described as 
clergymen, as opposed to landowners, army officers or gentlemen of any other 
kind is, superficially at least, almost incidental. Indeed, when Jane Austen was 
specifically asked by the Revd James Stanier Clarke ‘to delineate in some future 
Work the Habits of Life and Character and enthusiasm of a Clergyman’ she 
declined, adding that while she might be equal to the comic part of the character, 
the rest would be beyond her power 1 . She was, of course, being diplomatic and 
probably modest, too. 

In examining what Jane writes in her novels about her clergymen characters, it 
will be useful in tandem with this to explore the status and position of the clergy in 
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real life in her time. For throughout the 18th and early 19th centuries, the Church 
of England was widely regarded as the guardian of faith, morals and social order 
in England 4 , a view explicitly endorsed by Edmund Bertram in Mansfield Park. 
When Mary Crawford dismissively and provocatively asserts that ‘a clergyman 
is nothing’, and later that ‘a clergyman has nothing to do but to be slovenly and 
selfish’, Edmund is staunch in their defence. ‘I cannot call that situation nothing, 
which has the charge of all that is of the first importance to mankind ... .which has 
the guardianship of religion and morals, and consequently of the manners which 
result from their influence’ 5 . 

Most of the clergy were graduates of the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Indeed, these two universities were widely assumed to exist mainly 
to provide a flow of clergy to the church and to defend its faith. 6 In the novels, 
Edward Ferrars and Edmund Bertram are stated to have been at Oxford, James 
Morland is at Oxford and is clearly expected to become a clergyman. Mr Collins 
is rather coyly described as having ‘belonged to one of the universities’ 7 and Dr 
Grant, who is presumably a Doctor of Divinity, must have spent many years at a 
university, in order to acquire his doctorate, before his move to Mansfield. 

In November 1802 Edward Lefroy, who had been sent away from home to 
study law in the Isle of Wight, enquired of his parents as to the possibility of his 
becoming ordained even though he had not gone to university and therefore had no 
degree. His mother replied: ‘to your question whether any young men are ordained 
who have not had an university education your father bids me say that in Wales & 
the North of England they certainly are’ 8 . 

In terms of education, the system was similar at both Oxford and Cambridge 
but this Article concentrates on Oxford since the Austens (and the Lefroys) studied 
there. The Oxford colleges were both in their personnel and manner of life essentially 
clerical societies. The motto of Oxford University is ‘Dominus Illuminatio Mea’ 
(the Lord is my Light). The student had to subscribe to the Thirty Nine Articles of 
the Church of England (which contain its true doctrine) and such subscription was 
made both at matriculation (enrolment) and at graduation 9 . The dons were almost 
exclusively clerics, and college prayers and services were frequent and regular. 

Robert Southey in his Letters from England (1807), which Jane Austen was 
reading in Southampton the following year, wrote that ‘Service is performed in 
the chapels twice every day, at seven in the morning and at five in the afternoon’. 
Attendance was obligatory during term time, although some absence was allowed. 
Southey later added ‘The chapel bell rung at five for evening service; some of 
our party left us at this summons; others remained, being permitted to absent 
themselves occasionally’. 10 

Parson James Woodforde, who entered New College Oxford in 1759 and whose 
Diary provides much information about life at Oxford and as a country clergyman 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, wrote that he was required to translate 
into Sapphic metre, as a punishment, the text of that day’s bible reading when he 
overslept and missed college prayers one morning. 11 

But if the atmosphere in the colleges was strongly clerical, the texts studied 
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were mainly by the classical (pagan) authors. Apart from the classics, the other 
main subject of instruction was what was described as the ‘sciences’, comprising 
logic. rhetoric, Euclid and moral philosophy. Each student was allocated a tutor and 
there were lectures which could be attended. To obtain a BA degree, the student 
had to engage in three formal disputations, exercises in Latin in which a thesis 
was defended or attacked. As preparation for these formal exercises. Declamations 
(speeches in Latin) could be presented before the masters. 12 In his Diary Woodforde 
records various Declamations made by him at Oxford and he also states that for 
his BA degree, he was required to study the first three books of Hutcheson’s Moral 
Philosophy, and to give a summary account of these. 13 

There was much criticism of the general standard of instruction and of the 
unchallenging nature of the examination system, which was conducted orally. 
Only the lectures in divinity could be regarded as compulsory for a prospective 
ordinand as a certificate of attendance (but not understanding) was required before 
the bishop would ordain any candidate. The system certainly allowed diligent 
students to prosper but those who were less conscientious had plenty of time to 
be idle. Jane Austen would appear to be fully aware of the lack of real intellectual 
stimulation in this system of education for many of the students, for in one of her 
memorable phrases, she has Edward Ferrars declare: ‘I was therefore entered at 
Oxford and have been properly idle ever since’. 14 

Having obtained his BA degree and having attained the age of 23 (later the 
age threshold was 24) years, the graduate could seek ordination as a parson. 
Prudence however dictated that ordination would only be sought if a living were 
promised thereafter. In Chapter 11 of Mansfield Park, Mary Crawford exclaims in 
honor: ‘What! Take orders without a living! No, that is madness indeed, absolute 
madness!’ But this is what Charles Hayter in Persuasion has done. He is said in 
Chapter 9 to be in orders but has only a curacy, not a living. 

Livings were available through patronage so the prospective ordinand would 
hope to find some family member or friend, who was either a patron of a living, 
or who might hope to influence a patron to present the applicant to a living. There 
were some 11,000 benefices in England and Wales during Jane Austen’s lifetime. 15 
The patronage of approximately half of these belonged to bishops, cathedral 
chapters, the Crown and colleges. Most of the remainder, some 5000 plus, were in 
the gift of private landowners. Returning to Charles Hayter for a moment, he does 
not have a living (only a curacy) but Charles Musgrove, arguing with his wife over 
Hayter’s suitability as a husband for Henrietta Musgrove, asserts that Hayter ‘had 
a very fair chance, through the Spicers, of getting something from the bishop in the 
course of a year or two’. 16 

The Revd George Austen, having passed over 10 years at St John’s College, 
Oxford first as a student and later as a fellow, was presented to the living of 
Steventon. and later to the nearby living of Deane, in each case by a wealthy 
relative. Austen’s neighbour, the Revd George Lefroy was presented to the living 
of Ashe by his uncle Benjamin Langlois. Lefroy’s predecessor at Ashe was the 
Revd Dr Richard Russell, who had been incumbent there for over 50 years. In 
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anticipation of moving into Ashe Rectory, Lefroy and his wife decided to reside 
in Basingstoke to be nearby and ready to take up occupation shortly after the 
death of Dr Russell. In the event, they had to wait over two years before Lefroy 
eventually took the living in May 1783, and it is from after that time that Jane 
Austen’s friendship began with Mrs Lefroy whom she was later to describe as her 
‘beloved friend’. 17 

The more than 5000 benefices which were in the gift of private landowners 
were often for sale, although such sales had to have regard to, and therefore 
circumvent, the laws relating to simony, the buying or selling of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, the origin of this offence being found in the Bible (Chapter 8 of the Acts 
of the Apostles). 

But over two hundred years ago in England, the buying and selling of 
ecclesiastical livings was entirely normal. The right to present to a living was 
known as an advowson, a recognized species of property capable of being disposed 
of by sale or by will. It might be thought that the buying or selling of an advowson 
constituted simony but the English Courts took a pragmatic view and worked a 
typically English compromise between the rights of property and the requirements 
of religion. The Courts drew a distinction between those cases where the advowson 
was sold before a living had become vacant, such a sale being regarded as lawful, 
and those cases where the right to make the next presentation was sold after the 
living had become vacant, such a sale being simoniacal and thus unlawful. 

The expressions of astonishment which Jane Austen uses to describe the 
avaricious John Dashwood’s reaction to Colonel Brandon’s offer of the Delaford 
living to Edward Ferrars, and in particular her emphasis of the word ‘Now, it 
would be too late’ (the living being vacant) confirm that she was fully aware 
of the ways in which a charge of simony could be avoided. John Dashwood’s 
calculation of the value of the living at £1400 is a clear indication that he 
regards the advowson simply as a property right with no respect for its spiritual 
significance or responsibility. 18 

A number of Jane Austen’s characters are patrons of livings. Some are 
clergymen, such as the Revd Richard Morland in Northanger Abbey , but most 
are landowners, like Mr Darcy. In Pride and Prejudice (Chapter 35) we are told 
that Mr Darcy senior, having sent George Wickham to Cambridge in the hope 
that he would go into the church, recommended in his will that a particular family 
living should be Wickham’s as soon as it became vacant. But Mr Wickham, having 
resolved against taking holy orders, ‘resigned all claims to assistance in the church’ 
in return for an immediate payment of £3000. 

The most selfless example of the disposal of a church benefice is clearly 
provided by Colonel Brandon who offers the living of Delaford to Edward Ferrars, 
a man unrelated to him but whom the Colonel believes to be an honourable man 
unfairly victimized by his tyrannical mother. At the other extreme of patronage is 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh, who has presented Mr Collins to the living of Hunsford 
because he will carry out her will and through him she can retain control of the 
parish. Mr Collins’ obsequious behaviour towards Lady Catherine can clearly be 
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interpreted as criticism of a system of patronage which undermines a clergyman’s 
independence of thought and diminishes his moral stature. 

Between these two extremes stands Sir Thomas Bertram, patron of two livings 
to which he intends to present his son Edmund, thereby establishing him for life. 
But because of Tom Bertram’s extravagance. Sir Thomas is forced to sell the right 
to make the next presentation at Mansfield, and this is purchased by (presumably) a 
friend of Dr Grant who on Mr Norris’ death, then presents Dr Grant to Mansfield. 

There remains the living at Thornton Lacey for Edmund to take up when he 
is ordained and although his intention to become a clergyman may have been 
influenced by his expectation of being presented to this family controlled living 
Edmund, described as a man of strong good sense and uprightness of mind, does 
appear to have a genuine vocation for the church. 

Many clergy did have a genuine vocation for their calling enabling them to 
do their duty to God and to practice Christian living. For some, however, being a 
parson was just an occupation, and quite an agreeable one as well. Attendance at 
one of the two great universities would have brought those choosing to follow a 
career in the church into contact with others who were already, or were likely to 
become, influential in county or national life. Many of the clergy were part of the 
gentry, and like the gentry they were able, if so inclined, to pursue a reasonably 
leisured existence. 

Reference to the social status of the clergy leads conveniently to the topic of 
clergy remuneration. By immemorial custom (going back to the Book of Genesis 
(Ch. 28) in the Bible), the clergy had been remunerated by tithes. Tithe literally 
means ‘tenth’ and thus the tenth part of the agricultural or other produce of the 
inhabitants of a parish was obliged to be provided for the maintenance of the 
church and its incumbent. 

By the end of the eighteenth century further developments with regard to 
tithes had occurred. Tithes were divided into Great Tithes, levied on wood and 
valuable crops like cereals, wheat and oats, and Small Tithes, levied on items such 
as vegetables, fruit and eggs. Furthermore, the obligation came in many cases to 
be commuted to a fixed monetary payment or quantity of goods. By Jane Austen’s 
lifetime, in about one half of the parishes of England the great tithes had been 
impropriated by a layman leaving only the small tithes for the parish parson. 
Whoever held the great tithes was technically the rector of the parish; he might be 
a clergyman, but if he was not, he would appoint a vicar or curate to undertake the 
spiritual duties of the parish. 19 

In 1803 the clergyman son-in-law of Mrs Lefroy, the Revd Henry Rice, at that 
time curate at both Deane and Ashe, sought information from his brother-in-law 
in the Isle of Wight about an advertisement which had appeared in a Salisbury 
newspaper. The advertisement read as follows: 

‘A very valuable Impropriation comprising all the Great Tithes of one of the 
most fertile Corn parishes in the Isle of Wight containing upwards of one thousand 
and five hundred acres of very rich arable- meadow- and sea marsh land... . 

These tithes are particularly recommended to the attention of any Gentleman, 
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wishing to make a respectable provision for a son in Holy Orders... ,’ 20 

That would appear to be a valuable rectory indeed. 

There was no central funding in the Church of England and many livings 
were extremely poor. During a discussion in Parliament in 1802, it emerged that 
over 4000 livings in England and Wales were worth less than £150 per annum. 21 
Clergy could always try to improve their income - Jane Austen herself wrote in 
January 1801, just before the move to Bath, that her father was doing all in his 
power to increase his income by raising his tithes 22 - and of course they could 
try to supplement their income by teaching or undertaking other activities, such 
as farming. A further method of improving income was to acquire more than one 
benefice. 

The Revd George Austen had pursued just such a course. He took in students, 
coaching them in classical studies to prepare them for university. In addition to 
his living at Steventon, from which he derived his tithes, and where he was able 
to farm his glebe, he took a lease on a further 200 acres of farmland and even 
employed a steward, John Bond, to supervise it. 23 And he held the living of the 
nearby parish of Deane. Although purchased for him many years earlier, it only 
fell vacant in 1773, and Revd George Austen received from it additional income 
estimated at £110 p.a.. 

It was the aspiration of the Church that there should be a resident clergyman in 
virtually every parish of the country. Pluralism, although frowned on as derogating 
from this principle of one parson in every parish, was nevertheless tolerated because 
the condition of some clergymen was so poor. But while some clergy became 
pluralists from necessity, others were motivated by greed to acquire benefices. 

We are not told how the living of Thornton Lacey came into the ownership of 
Sir Thomas Bertram, but it was clearly his original intention that Edmund should 
hold both that living and the one at Mansfield, until thwarted in that desire by 
Tom Bertram’s debts. The Revd Richard Morland in Northanger Abbey held two 
livings, that of Fullerton and another, of a value of £400 per annum, of which he 
was the patron and which he was to resign to his son James as soon as James was 
ordained and could take it. This was part of the arrangements for James’ marriage 
with Isabella Thorpe which, luckily for James, was called off. Interestingly, none 
of Jane Austen’s other clergymen characters is said to hold more than one living 
but they all have comfortable incomes. 

Edward Ferrars’ living at Delaford is worth £200 per annum but is improvable. 
Edward has a small private income and at the end of the novel when his mother 
finally relents, a much larger sum comes to him. The living at Mansfield, given 
by Sir Thomas to his friend the Revd Mr Norris, enabled the latter and his new 
bride (the former Miss Ward) to begin, in Jane Austen’s delightful phrase, ‘their 
career of conjugal felicity with very little less than a thousand a year’. According 
to Henry Crawford, the living at Thornton Lacey will produce £700 per annum, 
and Dr Grant was apparently instructing Edmund as to how to turn a good income 
into a better. 24 

That excellent judge of fine Indian muslin Henry Tilney held a good living and 
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although we do not know its exact amount, his income was one of independence 
and comfort, and he can clearly afford to employ a curate. The value of Mr Collins’ 
living at Hunsford is not quantified but he refers to it as a ‘valuable rectory’ and 
it is clearly sufficient to enable him to contemplate marriage to a lady of little or 
no fortune. The Revd Philip Elton was known to have some independent property, 
and Emma imagined him to have a very sufficient income, and this was before Mr 
Elton’s resources were supplemented by his marriage to Miss Augusta Hawkins 
with her fortune of ‘so many thousands as would always be called ten’. 25 Dr 
Grant has an income from Mansfield of at least £700 per annum. Perhaps the least 
well-off is Charles Hayter, although he does hold a living for a youth who cannot 
claim it for many years and on the strength of this, Hayter can propose marriage 
to Henrietta Musgrove; and he is the eldest son of the squire of Winthrop, which 
property he will in due course inherit. All of Jane Austen’s principal clergymen 
characters are thus comfortably placed financially and they all finish as the holders 
of livings, that is as rectors or vicars. 

But there was another type of clergyman, the curate, who was an ordained priest 
who held no living but who was required to look after a parish as an employee of 
the holder of the living. These were those who ignored Mary Crawford’s advice 
and were ordained without having a living to go to. They may well have felt called 
by God and relied on Him to supply their needs. Jane’s own brother Henry Austen, 
who became curate at Chawton in 1816, received the extremely modest stipend of 
£54-60. 26 

In the novels Edward Ferrars, before Colonel Brandon’s generous offer is 
made to him, has to contemplate the possibility of life as a curate somewhere, 
and Miss Steele, the garrulous elder sister of Lucy, even suggests that she write 
to her ‘beau’, that shadowy figure ‘the Doctor’ to get Edward the curacy of his 
new living. 27 Charles Hayter had a small curacy near to Uppercross and he hoped 
to be installed as curate at Uppercross if Dr Shirley could be persuaded to retire 
to Lyme, but this was before Hayter’s acquisition of the living to be held during 
a minority. 28 Rather curiously in Northanger Abbey the status and role of curate 
and parson appear to be temporarily reversed, for it is the curate (the underling) 
who apparently has engagements which require his absence from Woodston and 
in turn require Henry Tilney to leave the comforts of Northanger and the charming 
company of Catherine Morland for a couple of nights to go to Woodston to take 
the services there. 29 

Otherwise, the only curate mentioned in the novels - he does not appear but 
is simply named - is Edward Wentworth, curate of Monkford in Persuasion. That 
vain baronet Sir Walter Elliot dismisses curate Wentworth as beneath his notice 
because Sir Walter does not consider him (a curate) to be a gentleman. Unlike 
a rector or vicar, each of whom holds for his lifetime the freehold of church, 
buildings and land, a curate has no property interest therein. Sir Walter’s snobbish 
daughter Mary is equally dismissive when she says: ‘And. pray, who is Charles 
Hayter? Nothing but a country curate’. 30 

A rector or vicar, that is a clergyman holding a church living, would expect to 
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be provided with a parsonage house rent free. In the eighteenth century many of 
these were fairly humble dwellings. Indeed, the rectory at Steventon was in no fit 
state to receive the Revd George Austen and his bride in 1764 and the first years of 
their married life were lived elsewhere. 31 

Some clergy did seek to improve their dwellings, and the topic of ‘improvement’ 
is discussed at some length in Mansfield Park. Although the parsonage at Thornton 
Lacey, a ‘solid walled, roomy, mansion-like looking house’ is an attractive building 
already, Henry Crawford puts forward plans involving more than five years’ work, 
including turning the house round so that it fronts east instead of north. Edmund’s 
own ideas for change, the removal of the farm yard, are more modest. 

It was the responsibility of each clergyman to keep his parsonage house in 
suitable condition and failure to do so might result in a claim for dilapidations from 
his successor. In Mansfield Park, relations between Mrs Norris and the Grants 
are always strained. lane Austen explains in a suitably barbed comment that ‘Dr 
Grant and Mrs Norris were seldom good friends; their acquaintance had begun in 
dilapidations’. 32 

While the provision of a parsonage house was a considerable benefit to a 
clergyman, he held the freehold of it only for his own life; thus on his death, 
his widow and children would have to vacate the parsonage. On the death of her 
husband, Mrs Norris was lucky to find accommodation at the White House, a small 
local residence, through the generosity of Sir Thomas Bertram. But in Emma old 
Mrs Bates, the widow of Mr Elton’s predecessor as vicar of Highbury, and her 
daughter Miss Bates live in what must be described as straitened circumstances in 
rooms in Highbury. 

The primary duty of an Anglican clergyman was the cure of souls, to look 
after the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of his parish. Formal duties were few 
involving the reading of prayers (the liturgy of the Book of Common Prayer) twice 
on Sundays, normally at 10am and 3pm, with a sermon being delivered at one of 
these. 33 

The sermon was an important part of the Service. Although some parsons gave 
much thought to the words to be delivered to their flock and composed their own, 
it was perfectly normal for the sermon to be read from one of the books specifically 
published for this purpose. lane Austen’s own cousin Edward Cooper, rector of 
Hamstall Ridware, produced books of sermons, one of which was expressly 
intended for country congregations. 

In Emma, the text for his sermons given by the Revd Philip Elton so impressed 
Miss Nash, the head teacher at Mrs Goddard’s school, that she put them all down; 
and Mr Collins lists the writing of his sermons as among the rector’s duties. 
But once again it is in Mansfield Park that a larger passage of text is devoted to 
sermons. It was Henry Crawford’s view that a sermon well delivered was more 
uncommon even that prayers well read, but he does assert that a good sermon, 
thoroughly well delivered, is a capital gratification. 34 By putting this opinion into 
the mouth of Henry Crawford, a man of poor judgement who is not a clergyman 
and who has experience mainly of fashionable preachers in London churches, lane 
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Austen invites the reader to consider the substance and tone of the service, and the 
content of the sermon, as more important than the theatrical style of any preacher, 
a conclusion corroborated by Mr Watson’s remarks on Mr Howard’s sermon at the 
visitation, in that tantalizingly brief fragment The Watsons. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, and partly as a result of pluralism, the 
practice of reading two services each Sunday had, in more than half the parish 
churches in England, been reduced to one service on Sunday. Jane Austen herself 
was accustomed to two services a Sunday at Chawton 35 and she ensured that this 
was the practice at Northanger where she writes at the beginning of chapter 24: 
‘It was Sunday, and the whole time between morning and afternoon service was 
required by the General in exercise abroad or eating cold meat at home’. 

In addition to taking the Sunday service(s), the parson’s duties would include 
the churching of women, a form of thanksgiving after childbirth, and the instruction 
of young persons in the catechism. At all times, too, the parson would be required 
to baptize children, take the funeral service for the dead, and like Mr Elton in 
Emma, he would officiate at weddings. The parson would also be expected to 
attend the parish meeting, as the Revd Henry Tilney did at Woodston. 

The visiting of the sick was another role of the clergy even though, as Mrs 
Clay opined in Persuasion , he might thereby ‘expose his health and looks to all 
the injury of a poisonous atmosphere’ , 36 Mr Elton was on his way to visit the poor 
sick family just outside Highbury when he met Emma and Harriet Smith who had 
just called there so he deferred his visit to walk back with them. Many clergy also 
provided basic educational instruction for the children of the parish, although this 
was a duty sometimes undertaken by the parson’s wife. When Jane Austen and 
her sister visited Mrs Lefroy at Ashe in October 1803, she was surrounded by her 
school. Mrs Lefroy also was particularly active in her care for the health of the 
parishioners, carrying out personally a large number of small pox vaccinations in 
February 1803 37 

With the exception of Dr Grant who is 45 years of age, all of Jane Austen’s 
principal clergymen characters are young men of 27 years or under, and all are 
married, or engaged to be married, by the end of the novel. The authority of 
Christian priests to marry goes back to the Bible and the permission for Anglican 
clergy to marry is specifically enshrined in the Thirty Nine Articles of the Church 
of England. 

Jane Austen’s clergymen are always encountered in social situations. They are 
never seen in church and with the notable exception of Edmund Bertram, they 
rarely mention church or religion. Mr Collins does describe a rector’s duties but 
primarily in terms of money and patronal obligations, with no reference to God; 
and while Henry Tilney famously reminds Catherine Morland, carried away with 
the idea that the General has murdered his wife, that ‘We are English, we are 
Christians’, that is a rare reference to Christ or Christians in the novels. 38 

Jane Austen was a Christian, although there is no overt preaching in her novels. 
However, because she lived in a Christian household and had been imbued with 
the Church’s teaching all her life, the Church’s point of view emerges more subtly 
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in her novels. This is seen not only in the ultimate triumph or reward of those 
characters who clearly know right from wrong - Fanny Price, Elinor Dashwood, 
Anne Elliot - but also in passages as in Chapter 17 of Persuasion where Anne 
Elliot is thinking about William Walter Elliot, and the authorial analysis notes that 
‘she [Anne] saw that there had been bad habits; that Sunday travelling had been 
a common thing’ and the author concludes by enquiring how Anne could ever 
be sure that his [William Elliot’s] mind was truly cleansed. The reference to two 
services a Sunday at Northanger is another example. 

Henry Tilney’s courageous defiance of his father at the end of Northanger 
Abbey clearly shows him to be right thinking and to have the moral fibre required 
for a conscientious and worthy priest. Darcy’s confirmation, in his exculpatory 
letter to Elizabeth in Chapter 35 of Pride and Prejudice , that he ‘knew Mr Wickham 
ought not to be a clergyman’ confirms the impression conveyed by Wickham’s 
economy with the truth and his inability to settle to any occupation, and thereby 
hints at characteristics which a good clergyman should not possess. And Charles 
Hayter’s aspirations to be a scholarly parson, rather than a sporting one, meet with 
authorial approval. 

It is with Edmund Bertram, however, that a fuller description of a clergyman’s 
conduct, duties and responsibilities is displayed. In his conversations with the 
Crawfords, Edmund reveals how he intends to live his life and fulfil his role as a 
country clergyman. He rejects Henry Crawford’s assertion that his duty would be 
limited to ‘one sermon at Christmas and one at Easter’ and he refutes Crawford’s 
assumption that Edmund would be an absentee parson - Crawford had, after all, 
wanted to rent the parsonage house at Thornton Lacey for his own use. Edmund 
sought to correct these false assumptions and to set out the proper, the ideal way 
for a clergyman to live. 

However, it was his father Sir Thomas who took up the cause and who stated 
the case for clergy residence. Sir Thomas is not given to making long speeches 
but here he sheds for once his habitual reserve and gravity and becomes animated, 
almost passionate. This is persuasive rhetoric of a high order - it certainly silenced 
Henry Crawford - and deserves to be quoted at length. He says in Chapter 25: 

a parish has wants and claims which can be known only by a clergyman 
constantly resident....Edmund might, in the common phrase, do the duty of 
Thornton, that is, he might read prayers and preach, without giving up Mansfield 
Park; he might ride over, every Sunday, to a house nominally inhabited, and go 
through divine service; he might be the clergyman of Thornton Lacey every 
seventh day, for three or four hours, if that would content him. But it will not. 
He knows that human nature needs more lessons than a weekly sermon can 
convey, and that if he does not live among his parishioners and prove himself 
by constant attention their well-wisher and friend, he does very little either for 
their own good or his own. 

It must be remembered that it was Sir Thomas’ original intention that Edmund 
should have both the living at Mansfield and that at Thornton Lacey, until thwarted 
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by Tom Bertram’s debts. So does Sir Thomas’ eloquent speech mean that he has 
had a conversion? His stirring words represent the best teaching of the Church and 
may well echo the very thoughts of Jane Austen herself. But the end of Mansfield 
Park presents a real difficulty for in the very last two paragraphs of the entire 
novel the reader learns that Edmund acquired the living of Mansfield just after he 
had ‘been married long enough to begin to want an increase of income’, and he 
thereupon removed with Fanny to Mansfield. 

So does this mean that all Sir Thomas’ fine words about clergy residence are 
rendered nugatory, and Edmund will be a non-resident parson at Thornton Lacey 
after all? The reader is bound to enquire whether Jane Austen, in her desire to 
conclude her novel by returning Edmund and Fanny to the bosom of Mansfield, 
has overlooked the importance of clergy residence which was stated so forcefully 
earlier. One or two more sentences, just a few words, would have sufficed for Jane 
Austen to explain what happened to the living at Thornton Lacey. But no such 
explanation is given. 

A writer of Jane Austen’s distinction and quality would not be expected to 
overlook matters, so a possible explanation might be that she deliberately left the 
question of the Thornton Lacey living open. Her father and brother had both been 
pluralists and while she may have believed clergy residence to be the ideal, she 
had to accept pluralism as a fact of life .Thus although Mansfield Park ends neatly 
with the re-uniting of the family circle at Mansfield, and the moral message of the 
novel remains intact - that virtue triumphs over inconstancy and self-indulgence 
- the conclusion as regards clergy residence and the right duty and conduct of a 
clergyman in this respect is more equivocal. 

So to conclude this Article with something less equivocal, we must return to 
Chapter 9 and to Edmund’s spirited defence of the clergy, of their role as guardians 
of religion and morals, in effect stating the value of the Anglican clergy to the 
welfare and stability of English Society, because there the reader does hear the 
authentic voice of Jane Austen. 


In preparing both the talks and this article the main sources used, in addition to 
Jane Austen’s Novels (Oxford World’s Classics Editions), have been Deirdre Le 
Faye’s 2011 Edition of Jane Austen’s Letters (‘Letters’), her 2004 Edition of Jane 
Austen - A Family Record (‘Family Record’) and Irene Collins’ Jane Austen 
and the Clergy (1994) (‘Collins’). Chapter numbers in the Novels with Roman 
numerals have been put into modern form. 
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Rousham 


Elizabeth Proudman 

First presented at the Jane Austen Society conference in Oxford in September 2012 

Rousham House was built for Sir Robert Dormer in 1635 on a bank above the 
River Cherwell. It was transformed into the house that we see today by William 
Kent for General James Dormer, who lived here for five years from 1738, and it 
remains in the ownership of the same family, the Cotterill Dormers, to this day. 

We don’t know that Jane Austen went to Rousham; in fact it is extremely 
unlikely that she did, but it was one of the most elegant gardens to visit in the late 
18th century, and I am sure she would have loved to come here. She certainly 
would have known about it. Sadly, when Elizabeth and the Gardiners travelled to 
Derbyshire we only know that they went to Oxford and Blenheim on their journey 
north. They don’t even mention going to Stowe, which they would certainly have 
hoped to visit, because everyone went there. It was the most famous garden of its 
day. Many writers that Jane admired such as William Gilpin. William Cowper. 
and Samuel Richardson went to Stowe and wrote about their visits. But Rousham 
is further from the main road, and was more difficult to get to, and so the Gardiners 
may have had to pass it by, and Jane probably had to as well. 

The two great loves of my life are Jane Austen and historic gardens, and the 
two fit quite nicely together. We all know that Jane was interested in gardens. 
She mentions Humphry Repton in Mansfield Park, and uses the discussion on the 
improvement of Sotherton as a stage setting for the drama that is unfolding. 1 But a 
close reading of her novels - and what a pleasure that is - shows that she was very 
interested in garden style, which was one of the great art forms and caused much 
controversy in her life time. In the 18th and early 19th centuries, gardens were 
not a place where you grew pretty flowers, though of course you did that too, but 
where you expressed your taste, good or otherwise. I am not sure that Jane was 
always convinced by some of the modern ideas. 

You will remember, I am sure, that when Elizabeth Bennet tells her sister that 
she is engaged to Mr. Darcy, Jane asks how it all began. Elizabeth says: “It has 
been coming on so gradually, that I hardly know when it began. But I believe 
I must date it from my first seeing his beautiful grounds at Pemberley...”. 2 She 
does not mention his big house or his lovely furniture. It was how he laid out 
his grounds that was so important, and had a important bearing on his character. 
I think probably Mr. Darcy’s father had employed Capability Brown. “What are 
men to rocks and mountains!” cries Elizabeth. 

It is interesting that some of the most revealing references to gardens in 
Austen’s work come in the early novels, those written at Steventon. Colonel 
Brandon has one of the best at Delaford. Mrs. Jennings describes it to Elinor... 
“Delaford is a nice place, I can tell you; exactly what I call a nice old fashioned 
place, full of comforts and conveniences; quite shut in with great garden walls 
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that are covered with the best fruit-trees in the country: and such a mulberry tree 
in one corner.... Then, there is a dove-cote, some delightful stewponds, and a very 
pretty canal, and everything, in short, that one could wish for: and moreover, it 
is close to the church, and only a quarter of a mile from the turnpike-road, so ‘tis 
never dull, for if you only go and sit up in an old yew arbour behind the house, 
you may see all the carriages that pass along. Oh! It is a nice place”... ,” 3 

Not only does his garden show his moral worth, (and his rejection of modern 
pretensions) but her appreciation of it makes us realise that Mrs. Jennings, 
although vulgar, has her heart in the right place. 

We are not told to admire General Tilney’s garden: poor Catherine had scarcely 
any curiosity about the grounds. “If Henry had been with them indeed! The 
number of acres contained in this garden was such as Catherine could not listen 
to without dismay.... The walls seemed countless in number, endless in length.” 4 
Mr. Bennet had an interesting garden at Longbourn. There was shrubbery for 
Jane and Mr. Bingley to walk in when they wanted to avoid visitors. We take 
this for granted but the whole idea of a shrubbery, and even the word itself, 
was new when Jane Austen was writing. Longbourn also had a prettyish kind 
of little wilderness on one side of the lawn which Lady Catherine admires and 
a Hermitage which Mrs. Bennet hopes she will be pleased with. We suspect she 
was not. 

The later novels refer to gardens too. As you would expect, Mr. Knightley 
has perhaps the loveliest of them all - a walk leads you to “the delicious shade 
of a broad short avenue of limes, which stretching beyond the garden at an equal 
distance from the river, seemed the finish of the pleasure grounds. - It led to 
nothing; nothing but a view at the end over a low stone wall with high pillars,.... 
Disputable however, as might be the taste of such a termination, it was in itself a 
charming walk, and the view which closed it extremely pretty. - The considerable 
slope at nearly the foot of which the Abbey stood, gradually acquired a steeper 
form beyond its grounds. And at half a mile distant was a bank of considerable 
abruptness and grandeur, well clothed with wood; - and at the bottom of his 
bank, favourably placed and sheltered, rose the Abbey-Mill Farm with meadows 
in front, and the river making a close and handsome curve around it. It was a 
sweet view - sweet to the eye and the mind, English verdure, English culture, 
English comfort, seen under a sun bright, without being oppressive”. 5 

This is the garden that the perfect Mr. Knightley deserved. 

The major argument about landscape in Jane Austen’s lifetime was between 
Humphrey Repton and those who liked the Picturesque. We know Jane was 
‘enamoured of William Gilpin,’ a chief proponent of the Picturesque, and there 
are witty references to his work in Northanger Abbey when the Tilneys teach 
Catherine to appreciate or not the views of Bath. “Catherine knew nothing of 
drawing - nothing of Taste... (Henry) talked of fore-grounds, distances, and second 
distances - side screens and perspectives - lights and shades; and Catherine was so 
hopeful a scholar, that when they gained the top of Beechen Cliff, she voluntarily 
rejected the whole city of Bath as unworthy to make part of a landscape.” 
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Catherine exclaims to Henry; “What beautiful hyacinths. I have just learnt to 
love a hyacinth.... I am naturally indifferent about flowers...”. 6 

I love Catherine; she is one of my favourite characters. 

Not surprisingly there are lots of oblique references to Gilpin in Sense and 
Sensibility. Edward Ferrars says: “I do not like crooked, twisted, blasted trees. 
I admire them much more if they are tall, straight and flourishing. I do not like 
ruined, tattered cottages. I am not fond of nettles or thistles, or neath blossoms. I 
have more pleasure in a snug farmhouse than a watch-tower - and a troop of tidy, 
happy villagers please me better than the finest banditti in the world.” 7 

He is the good brother, slightly mocking of Gilpin. Robert, the silly one, says 
“I am excessively fond of a cottage... if I had money to spare I would build one 
myself... within a short distance of London... where I might collect a few friends 
about me and be happy.” 8 

My favourite play on Gilpin is in Pride and Prejudice when Elizabeth says 
to Mr. Darcy and Mr. Bingley’s two sisters: “No, no, stay where you are. You are 
charmingly group’d, and appear to uncommon advantage. The picturesque would 
be spoilt by admitting a fourth’. 9 

Gilpin says that if you are painting a picture with cows it should have three 
cows or five. “If you increase the group beyond three; one... must necessarily be 
a little detached”. 10 

A joke that is quite lost on most people today is the discussion of Catherine 
Morland’s proposed visit to Blaize Castle with John Thorpe. As everyone at the 
time knew this was a folly, an eye catcher, built in the year Jane Austen was born, 
for Thomas Fair, in the famous garden at Blaize outside Bristol, and not an old 
castle at all. Catherine is really being taken for a ride in both senses of the word. 

When the Austen family were growing up at Steventon. and their father was 
buying books and reading the Spectator, I am sure they must have joined in 
this controversy about gardens. We know they built a sweep at Steventon. and 
discussed planting on the elm walk. 

In the 18th century philosophers started discussing nature as something to 
admire rather than something to hide from behind a high wall. Lord Shaftesbury 
talked of “Nature, more engaging than the formal Mockery of Princely Gardens,” 11 
and Addison said “Nature appears in the greatest perfection and furnishes out all 
those Scenes that are most apt to delight the Imagination.” 12 

Rich young men, including Jane’s lucky brother Edward, went to Europe on 
the grand tour, looked at Italian Renaissance gardens and studied Virgil’s Eclogues 
and descriptions of Pliny’s garden at Tusculum. Lord Burlington came home 
in 1714, and brought back with him 878 trunks of Italian treasures, including 
statues, paintings by Poussin and Claude, a love of Palladian architecture, and 
William Kent. Burlington was a very fortunate young man; he had a fine estate, 
Londesborough in Yorkshire; a nice pad on Piccadilly - Burlington House - and 
a suburban place at Chiswick. With Kent, he designed a new house for parties 
at Chiswick, with a new garden which included an Excedra. This was a sort 
of outdoor study which contained statues of his heroes, probably Julius Caesar, 
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Pompey and Cicero, where he could walk with his friends and demonstrate his 
classical culture. I don’t know what Jane Austen knew about Kent, but nearby 
at Twickenham lived the poet, Alexander Pope, a great wit and supreme arbiter 
of taste, and a good friend of Burlington and Kent. Jane Austen knew about him 
and calls him ‘the only one infallible Pope in the world” 13 and she misquotes him, 
presumably deliberately, in a letter to Cassandra “Whatever is, is best”. Pope 
actually said in his Essay on Man - “whatever is, is right”. 14 

What Kent painted, Burlington paid for, and. Pope described in words, 
wonderful and witty. 

Pope’s Epistle to Burlington became the instruction manual for a wealthy 
landowner wanting to create a really tasteful garden: 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear the column, or the Arch to bend. 

To swell the terras, or to sink the Grot, 

In all let Nature never be forgot... 

Consult the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the waters or to rise, or fall... 

Calls in the Country, catches op’ning glades. 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades. 

... Now breaks, or now directs, the intending Lines. 

Paints as you plant, and as you work designs... 

... Nature shall join you; Time shall make it grow 

... A work to wonder at - perhaps a STOW. 15 

Lord Cobham’s garden at Stowe was a political statement honouring his heroes 
in the Temple of British Worthies. As a Whig, he disliked the Tory Sir Robert 
Walpole, whom he despised as corrupt. Behind the Temple of Ancient Virtue was 
a headless statue of Sir Robert. Presumably the Tory-leaning Austen brothers 
went to Stowe from Oxford, and would have talked about it to their sisters at 
home. William Kent worked there and, later. Capability Brown. 

We argue about whether Jane Austen ever saw Brown’s work at Chatsworth to 
inspire her descriptions of Pemberley, but she must have known about what he did 
at Blenheim, which Elizabeth and the Gardiners visited, and where he had flooded 
the valley of the River Glyme to make the glorious lake which reflects the house. 
After Brown’s death in 1783 Humphrey Repton took over as the most fashionable 
landscape designer and Jane certainly saw his work at Adlestrop and Stoneleigh 
where she stayed in 1806. Up the road from Chawton at Herriard the Jevoices 
were employing him too and, as we know from Jane’s letter to Cassandra, they 
“were apt to be vulgar”. 16 Shrubberies and flower gardens became more popular. 

William Kent had worked on many of these famous gardens, but mostly his 
work was altered or supposedly improved after his death. This did not happen at 
Rousham so we can see a garden as he originally planned it. Rousham is the great 
work of William Kent. 
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William Kent had a great reputation, perhaps not as an artist or painter, but as 
a garden designer. Richard Boyle, the Earl of Burlington discovered him in Rome 
and brought him, and the craze for Palladian architecture, back to England. Kent 
worked with Burlington at Chiswick, and with Queen Caroline at Kew. He worked 
with Pope on his villa at Twickenham, and with everyone else who mattered: 
at Blenheim, Claremont, Esher, Carlton House, St. James’ Park. Holkham and 
Badminton and also at Stowe. And it was while he was working there that a new 
young gardener arrived to work in the vegetable garden - Lancelot Brown. Kent 
was the first to envisage the setting of a house in a series of scenes in a landscape 
painting. He agreed with his friend Alexander Pope who said “All gardening is 
landscape painting.” 17 

He studied Claude, Poussin and Salvator Rosa, but was probably more 
influenced by the masques, scene designs and the buildings of Inigo Jones. Kent 
was not a gardener, and considered the landscape with the eyes of an artist. He 
saw trees and shrubs only as their shape and colour affected the prospect. He did 
not bother much about the geological conditions which might affect them and this 
caused great problems to his patrons when their carefully planted trees died. Kent 
was facetious, fantastic, quick witted and readily taken with ideas of his friends, 
and they loved him. 

There were two other influential books apart from Rev William Gilpin’s 
that the Austens may have had. One was William Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty 
published in 1753 in which he described the curved serpentine line, the S-line of 
beauty, believed to be inherent in all successful works of art. Signifying liveliness 
and freedom, it emphasised how very different was the English from formal and 
pompous French art. No longer could a tasteful English garden have a straight 
line. All must be curved. 

The second book was published in 1782. influenced by Hogarth, and this was 
Horace Walpole’s The History of Modern Taste in Gardening. Walpole wrote 
beautifully, and this would have attracted the Austens’ attention, as it did that of 
all educated people. Maybe Jane was only six years old but her brothers by then 
were grown up (well, I am sure they thought they were) and James was up at 
Oxford when it was published. 

Walpole writes about gardens from the beginning of time, the classical gardens 
of Hadrian and Pliny at Tivoli and Tusculum and then decries the French gardens 
of the modern (late 18thC) day. 

“When a Frenchman reads of the garden of Eden. I do not doubt but he 
concludes it was something approaching to that of Versailles with dipt hedges 
and trellis work.” 

The ha-ha was invented, and Walpole wrote “at that moment appeared Kent, 
painter enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and opinionative enough to 
dare and to dictate, and born with a genius to strike out a great system from the 
twilight of imperfect essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that all nature was a 
garden. He felt the delicious contrast of hill and valley changing imperceptibly 
into each other, tasted the beauty of the gentle swell, or concave scoop, and 
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remarked how loose groves crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, and 
while they called in the distant view between their graceful stems, removed and 
extended the perspective by delusive comparison.” 18 

After Kent. Brown came along and saw ‘capabilities’ everywhere, and little 
by little Kent’s sophisticated gardens accenting Hogarth’s serpentine line were 
altered and changed. 

But Rousham never was. Walpole calls it ‘Kentissime’, and says it is the most 
beautiful garden in the world. It was designed for an army officer. General James 
Dormer, who was mad on antique bronzes, or copies as the next best thing. He 
was a bachelor and very often away on campaign, and Kent had a relatively free 
hand both on house and garden. The original house was built on the banks of 
the Cherwell in about 1635 but Kent changed it into something vaguely gothic 
from 1738, and so it remains. When General Dormer died, his brother inherited 
it but never lived there, and over the years the family were not very interested in 
the property and it was usually occupied by tenants. The garden has never been 
altered. The original family still owns the estate. 

In the 1920s letters were found from the General Dormer’s steward, Mr. 
McClary, who had worked with Kent, written in 1750 to the Dormer family about 
the meaning of the garden. Then in 1947 after the war, when Mrs. Cotterell- 
Dormer came back to live in the house, she discovered these again, and with 
the help of Polish ex-prisoners of war who were desperate to find work and stay 
in England, she began the work of restoring Rousham, and thanks to her it was 
saved. 

Rousham is small. It is a strange wedge shaped site, bounded by the river 
Cherwell which makes a perfect ha-ha. And most of the view is over on the other 
bank, farmland which was not part of the original estate. There is an amazing 
variety in a little space. It is a microcosm of an 18th century Englishman’s garden, 
unchanged. It demonstrates his culture, and his knowledge of the classics, and 
he expects it to be viewed by others who share his sophistication. One must 
respond to scenes as they are viewed. Walpole talks of “The congruence of 
its classical tone with its smallness” - “the sweetest of little groves, streams, 
glades, porticoes, cascades and river - the scenes are perfectly classic”. But all the 
classical references are naturalised. To us today, most of whom lack a classical 
education, these references are missed. But by educated men of the Austens’ 
generation, they would have been understood, and perhaps their sisters would 
have understood them too. 

At the end of the Bowling Green and seen from the house is Scheemaker’s 
lion, a copy of a statue at Villa d’Este, where the dominance of Tiovoli, the horse, 
is subjugated by Rome, the lion; all are now under the influence of the d’Este 
family. The Dying Gladiator statue, which overlooks the river, is a copy of the 
230-20 BC bronze, known from a Roman copy in the Capitoline museum in 
Rome. It is a Stoic reference to Dormer, who was himself dying. 

From the benches at the edge of the Bowling Green MacClary says you have 
“the prettiest view in the whole world - the Triumph and Arch in Aston Field, 
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charming River... and what stops our long view is a very pretty corn mill built 
in the Gothick Manor, and the short view, a fine Meadow cut off by the River 
Charvell whereon is all sorts of Cattel feeding”. 

Venus in her Vale is a copy of the Medici Venus in the Uffizi. As you walk 
through the wood you pass a slightly spooky faun, a serpentine rill, and a cold 
bath beside a hermitage. Then there is Townsend Temple with its statue of Apollo, 
(or more likely Antinous, Hadrian’s beautiful boy lover who was drowned in the 
Nile). A faun and Pan recall Ovid’s Metamorphosis. In the theatre, where you 
find Bacchus, Mercury and Ceres, one should think about Virgil's Eclogues, as 
you might have done at Claremont or in Burlington’s garden at Chiswick. It is 
possible, however, some people think, that he meant Cleopatra, Shakespeare, 
Alexander the Great. 

Sometimes you can take your pick. 

Kent described the Praeneste to Dormer’s Steward. He said it was designed 
to invoke the famous Roman Temple of Fortuna at Palestrina, in Lazio, east of 
Rome, which inspired the earliest sculpture garden at the Vatican Belvedere and 
was much visited on the Grand Tour. 

These features at Rousham show the problems of translating the classics 
into English, but perhaps also the humour of William Kent. You could make his 
designs refer to whatever you fancied. 

The garden at Rousham “calls in the country” as Pope wanted, but it refers 
back too to the ideas of Pliny. It looks out towards the source of the country 
gentleman’s wealth - the farmland - so there is the eye-catcher on the hillside 
across the river, drawing your eye towards the fine, healthy cows and the Cottage- 
Mill which can be seen as a temple to agriculture; there are still fine, long-homed 
cattle in the fields, and the public road is still there where the carriers’ wagons 
used to cross the old bridge, and McClary talked of 20 droves of cattle going by 
in a day. 

There is a fine walled flower garden and a dovecote at Rousham, which 
modern visitors enjoy. But the 18th century gentleman would have agreed with 
Catherine Morland... “I am naturally indifferent about flowers...” 19 and flowers 
were not allowed to detract from the view, or interfere with one’s philosophical 
reflections. 

Even poor Fanny had to go for a long hot walk to pick the roses, because 
Sir Thomas Bertram, like General Dormer, of course, kept his flower borders 
tastefully out of site. 
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Oxford Men: 

the literary aspirations, achievements and influence 
of James and Henry Austen 

Maggie Lane 

Paper given at the Jane Austen Society conference in Oxford, September 2012. An 
earlier version was given at the JASNAAGM in Philadelphia in 2009 and printed 
in Persuasions that year. 

Just as Frank and Charles commonly make a pair in Austenography - the sailor 
brothers, bringing knowledge of the war and the navy into the quiet domestic life 
of their sister, to the enrichment of her novels - so James and Henry Austen, though 
very different from one another in temperament and lifestyle, may be regarded as a 
pair. A pair of professional men living and working on the margin of the world of 
letters, with their own literary ambitions, abilities and achievements. In a family 
adept at writing letters, charades and light verse for their own amusement, only 
James and Henry (besides Jane) attempted serious authorship. 

In this talk I hope to establish the right of James and Henry to be regarded as 
literary men. looking at their personalities, their professional lives and the range of 
literary texts they have left us. I shall consider to what extent their own ambitions 
were fulfilled, and examine some of the conflicting emotions roused in them by 
their sister’s success. Her own fraternal feelings, as evinced by her letters, have 
led biographers to state categorically and repeatedly that Henry was her favourite, 
James the least favourite of her brothers. I hope to bring forward some evidence to 
modify this view. Along the way I shall ponder whether James and Henry helped 
inspire any of her fictional characters, always bearing in mind her own dictum that 
she was too proud of her creations to admit that they were only Mr A or Colonel 
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B. And lastly I shall investigate the role of these two brothers in shaping the view 
of Jane Austen, as a woman and a writer, that has come down to us through the 
centuries. 

On 4th January 1820, a few weeks after the death of her eldest son, James, the 
eighty-year-old Mrs Austen wrote a letter to her sister-in-law Mrs Leigh Perrot in 
which she enters into a comparison between James and his brother Edward, whom 
she refers to as Mr Knight. After describing Edward as “most kind and liberal” 
Mrs Austen adds that he 

is quite a man of business. That my dear James was not - Classical Knowledge, 
Literary Taste and the power of Elegant Composition he possessed in the highest 
degree; to these Mr Knight makes no pretensions. Both equally good, amiable 
and sweet-tempered. ( Papers, 264) 

This letter is valuable to students of the Austen family in several ways, not 
least in that it establishes James as amiable and sweet-tempered, in the eyes of his 
mother at least, a judgement to bear in mind when we come to consider Jane’s own 
comments about her eldest brother. Mrs Austen’s letter also confirms James in the 
character of scholar and writer, not just in his promising youth, but throughout his 
life. Of his performance as a clergyman, it will be noticed, Mrs Austen makes no 
mention, though it was his clerical role which for thirty years defined his place in 
the local community and society at large. 

Mrs Leigh Perrot had no need of this character sketch, since she had known 
James all his life; it was sheer indulgence on Mrs Austen’s part, for which she 
may be forgiven, having now lost two of her children, though it is notable that 
she did not think of mentioning Jane’s literary powers. Many circumstances 
suggest that she was always most deeply attached to James, of all her children. 
When Edward offered her a choice of two properties, she chose to be within reach 
of James rather than Edward himself, even though Edward’s eleven motherless 
children might need the care of grandmother and aunts; and her last ever visit away 
from home was paid to James. It is quite common of course for proud parents to 
regard their firstborn as something of a genius in babyhood; and with high levels 
of parental attention and expectation, firstborns are indeed often high achievers, 
with a conscientious approach to life. James fits this pattern. He was a very 
satisfactory son for his scholarly father, having an aptitude for the classical studies 
which the Reverend George Austen was so well qualified to teach. By the age of 
fourteen. James had matriculated at Oxford, where he remained, later as Fellow of 
his college, until 1790 - eleven years. 

This was the only period of his life when James was resident anywhere other 
than Hampshire - though Oxford terms allowed him plenty of time back at 
Steventon. From her earliest consciousness the child Jane must have been aware 
of her eldest brother as a writer, and of the family admiration that clung to him on 
that account. The literary form which came naturally to James was poetry. From 
the beginning to the end of his life he expressed himself in verse, his subjects being 
mainly the people and places around him, and his style being reflective and tender. 
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His earliest preserved poem dates from when he was fifteen - Jane being then five. 
How much of his work he read aloud to the family we cannot know, but there 
was nothing in his future life to suggest that writing poetry was a secret activity 
for James, however personal his subject matter. In a more public literary form, 
between 1782 and 1788 - roughly Jane’s seventh to thirteenth years - the Austen 
household was alive twice a year with amateur theatricals, putting on a succession 
of plays for which James composed metrical prologues and epilogues. Writing for 
the entertainment of the family circle must have seemed to Jane a natural part of 
a lively family life, encouraging her to do the same, though from the outset her 
instinct was to poke fun. 

At this stage in his life James’s prospects were golden. His talents might bring 
him literary fame. He was heir to his wealthy childless uncle, James Leigh Perrot, 
with reasonable expectations that he would be living the life of a leisured country 
gentleman by his middle age. And he had the church meanwhile. His retiring 
and cerebral nature, coupled with his taste for rural pursuits - he was fanatical 
about hunting - fitted James ideally for the role of country clergyman. He was 
guaranteed stepping into his father’s shoes one day at Steventon and meanwhile - 
or in addition, for he had no scruples about pluralism or absenteeism, only about 
the more obscure clerical offence of simony - he had first claim on any family 
living that might be going. As a first son it was his right to be privileged above 
his brothers. 

James’s eleven years at Oxford meant he overlapped there with a brother six 
years his junior. Full of confidence and ambition, robust and ebullient where 
James was sensitive and introspective, Henry was the only other Austen boy who 
was afforded a university education. Anna Lefroy tells us that her grandfather, 
George Austen, considered Henry “the most talented of his sons’’ and that father 
and son shared “a hopefulness of temper’’. Doubtless George Austen hoped that a 
family living would be forthcoming for Henry too, but failing that, such a brilliant 
boy would make his way in the world somehow, which is exactly what happened, 
using his contacts to become first a soldier and then a banker. 

Henry went up to Oxford in 1788 and in January 1789 the two brothers founded 
a weekly periodical composed of lively, elegant, polished essays in the fashion of 
the time, which they named The Loiterer. The fact that the first issue came out 
within a few months of Henry’s arrival in Oxford suggests that he was the driving 
force behind it, although James certainly contributed the majority of the essays. 
The Loiterer is the subject of David Selwyn’s talk on Sunday, so I shall say little 
more about it here, other than that sustaining sixty consecutive weekly issues was 
in fact an enormous achievement. The effort and commitment required in not 
only producing weekly copy, and thinking up new ideas, but dealing with printers 
and booksellers, proof-reading, advertising in the local presses and handling the 
finances was possibly the hardest concentrated work that James ever undertook. 
Perhaps in the end it defeated him, and on leaving Oxford in March 1790, he 
decided to withdraw into his comfort zone of country anonymity and an easy 
life (even when he became Rector of Steventon. rather than his father’s curate at 
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Deane, he never did half the work his father had done, neither farming nor taking 
in pupils.) The fact that Henry, though still at Oxford, did not continue with the 
publication suggests a typically Henryish enthusiasm for a new project, not backed 
up by staying power. 

Meanwhile however the fact of her brothers being published authors must 
have had its inspirational effect on the teenaged Jane - showing what might be 
done, bringing exciting talk of the professional world of letters into the home, 
demonstrating too her father’s encouragement of literary ambition in the family. 

In later years James would speak slighting of The Loiterer to his son, as if it 
had been a mere sideshow in his path through life. And yet, at the time, it seemed 
a bid for literary recognition - the foundation of a career for the Austen brothers 
as men of letters, an announcement of new talent on the scene. The first issue, in 
asserting that “to keep our talent any longer wrapt in the napkin would be equal 
injustice to our writings, the world and ourselves” shows no shortage of confidence 
and ambition, however tongue-in-cheek the tone. It has been suggested that The 
Loiterer was funded, wholly or partially, by the boys’ father, in which case it must 
have had the serious purpose of establishing their literary careers, for George 
Austen, with many sons to launch in the world, did not have money to indulge 
mere vanity and whim. 

After their cooperation on The Loiterer, James and Henry’s paths diverged, 
and their literary ambitions seemed submerged in the business of earning their 
respective livings. If George Austen was disappointed, he retained sufficient 
optimism and confidence in the brilliance of his family to write on Jane’s behalf to 
a publisher in 1797, though this too came to nothing. James’s eldest child. Anna 
Austen Lefroy, has recorded the fact that the manuscript which George Austen 
was all ready to despatch - ‘First Impressions’, forerunner of course of Pride and 
Prejudice - was read aloud at Deane, so James must have been well aware that for 
his sister writing fiction had been no mere childish occupation. That brother and 
sister shared a taste in novels is clear from a remark made much later, in 1814, 
when Jane Austen was reading The Heroine by Eaton Stannard Barrett. She told 
Cassandra in a letter that she had finished it the night before “& was very much 
amused by it. I wonder James did not like it better. It diverted me exceedingly”. 
Had James often not liked what Jane found amusing such a comment would not 
have been worth making. 

As the end of the century approached, Jane was the only persevering writer 
in the family. James had either ceased to write poetry for a while, or did not 
think well enough of his efforts to preserve them, for there is a long gap in his 
extant output between 1789 and 1805. As David Selwyn, recent editor of James’s 
poetry, remarks, “It is possible of course that on remarrying he destroyed anything 
that referred to his first marriage; but that would not explain why there is nothing 
from the eight years following his second.” (xiv). A possible explanation is that 
James was silent during a period of adjusting to the disappointments of his second 
marriage, particularly his wife’s lack of bookishness, but that he eventually learned 
to make the best of his situation, helped by his delight in the two children she 
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brought him. Like Jane, he seems to have had a fallow, perhaps depressed period, 
though his lasted longer. 

In 1803 came Henry Austen’s first known involvement in the commercial 
aspect of his sister’s literary life. This was to be Henry’s chief contribution to the 
glory of English literature, though it began falteringly enough when the publisher 
Crosby failed to produce the novel for which he had paid, through Henry, the 
pitiful (even for those days) sum of £10. Although the Reverend George Austen 
was still alive in 1803, Henry had by now assumed the mantle of the family’s 
London representative and man of business. I can imagine the super-optimistic 
Henry wresting his sister’s business dealings from his father’s hands - and of 
course, had publication actually resulted, Jane Austen would have been pleased 
enough with her first £10, however much she might subsequently have “long[ed] 
for more” (16 September 1813). 

After a lull of seven or eight years, during which Jane was perhaps feeling too 
demoralised or too financially insecure to authorise Henry to act for her a second 
time, he had more success with another contact, Thomas Egerton, the man who 
had handled the distribution of The Loiterer from issue No. 5. Despite specialising 
in military history, Egerton was induced to bring out Sense and Sensibility, by a 
Lady, in 1811. Jan Fergus, in Jane Austen: A Literary Life has fully described the 
conditions of publication on the commission system, whereby the risk was all the 
author’s, not the publisher’s. In the case of Sense and Sensibility, it seems probable 
that the sum of about £180 had to be paid upfront for printing and advertising - in 
which case Henry surely advanced the money, for such a sum massively exceeded 
Jane Austen’s slender means. Sales of about 420 copies were needed to break 
even. In the Biographical Notice of 1818, Henry tells us “she actually made a 
reserve from her very moderate income to meet the expected loss” (140). She had 
no such reserve; Henry was both concealing her poverty and lauding her modesty, 
but we can read between the lines her fear of debt and of increasing the massive 
obligation she already felt to her brothers. The appearance of Jane Austen’s first 
novel owed everything, in my opinion, to the force of Henry’s confidence and 
calculations as well as to his cash and his contacts. 

From this point Henry was totally involved in Jane Austen’s publishing life. 
When Pride and Prejudice came to be published by Egerton just over a year later, 
it was on a different system and the author accepted just £110 for the copyright, 
less than the £140 profit she had actually made on Sense and Sensibility. In a letter 
to her friend Martha Lloyd, Jane Austen says that she accepted this offer to save 
Henry trouble - perhaps he was particularly busy with his own affairs just at this 
time, or had no ready money to advance - but it was a poor offer for what she knew 
to be a superior second work. Henry’s business acumen is brought into doubt, 
but brother and sister learnt the lesson and reverted to the commission system for 
Mansfield Park, which brought her a profit of £310, probably twice what Egerton 
would have paid for the copyright. Henry made another miscalculation when, 
having approached the more prestigious publishing house of John Murray - itself 
a wise move, prompted perhaps by the large advances Murray was rumoured to 
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make - he responded to Murray’s offer of £450 for the copyrights of the new 
novel, Emma, together with those of Mansfield Park and Sense and Sensibility 
still in their author’s possession: “The terms you offer are so very inferior to what 
we had expected, that I am apprehensive of having made some great Error in my 
Arithmetical Calculation,” (typical Henry-speak, this - he also used the expression 
“the Quantum of your commendation”.) (20 October 1815) Jan Fergus points out 
that as it happens, Jane Austen would have done better to accept this offer. 

Henry’s occasional blunders notwithstanding, Jane Austen was undoubtedly 
helped by having a man - Henry - to open and conduct business on her behalf, and 
moreover a brother whose home was in London, so convenient for her whenever 
she needed to be in town to correct proofs or hurry printers. Her letters reveal 
that once she had broken through into publishing and gained the confidence of 
making money, she quickly attained a shrewd understanding of the book business 
and the ways of businessmen, and that she was perfectly equal to dealing with 
John Murray when Henry fell ill and she had to write her own business letters 
and even negotiate with Murray face to face. Murray’s own biographer makes 
the interesting point that Jane Austen writes to Murray “inviting him to call, like 
the tradesman she considered him to be” (Carpenter, 88). Her letters to Cassandra 
at this time display some relish at being part of the working world. But as a 
woman, perhaps I should say as a gentlewoman, she had not been able to initiate 
the process. Despite the fact that his judgement was not infallible, there can be no 
doubt that she felt an immense debt of gratitude to Henry for his efforts, in addition 
to whatever financial advance he had made on her behalf (“I shall owe dear Henry 
a great deal of Money for Printing etc” she wrote to Cassandra about the second 
edition of Sense and Sensibility [3 November 1813]), and that these reasons, in 
addition to his own destitution in 1817 when she made her will, led to the bequest 
of £50 to this one only among her brothers. She may well have reflected that she 
would have had virtually no money at all of her own to leave to Cassandra, had it 
not been for Henry. 

Nor should we underestimate the enjoyment of a shared sense of purpose between 
brother and sister in their successive dealings with publishers and printers. This 
must surely have enhanced Jane Austen’s pleasure in her years of achievement. 
She had Cassandra to talk to in the early stages of the literary process, and Henry 
at its triumphant end. A sequence of letters to Cassandra in March 1814 depicts 
her delight in being with him as he read Mansfield Park for the first time. “Henry’s 
approbation hitherto is equal even to my wishes,” she reported to Cassandra after 
the first portion; “he says it is very different from the other two, but does not appear 
to think it at all inferior. He has only married Mrs R. I am afraid he has gone 
through the most entertaining part.- He took to Lady B. and Mrs N. most kindly, 
and gives great praise to the drawing of the Characters. He understands them all, 
likes Fanny & I think foresees how it all will be” (2 March 1814). Later in the 
same letter, “Henry is going on with Mansfield Park; he admires H. Crawford - I 
mean properly, as a clever, pleasant Man.” And a couple of days later, “Henry has 
this moment said that he likes my M.P. better & better; - he is in the 3rd vol. - I 
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beleive now he has changed his mind as to foreseeing the end; - he said yesterday 
at least, that he defied anybody to say whether H.C. would be reformed, or would 
forget Fanny in a fortnight.” The author of Mansfield Park could not have wished 
for a more intelligently engaged reader of her novel. 

“Properly, as a clever, pleasant Man.” In other words, Henry Austen admired 
Henry Crawford in a personal as well as a literary sense. This is interesting because 
the two Henrys, one real and one fictional, have much in common. Henry Crawford 
might have a moral failure at his heart, something Jane Austen would never have 
ascribed to her beloved brother, but Mr Crawford’s social ease, confidence in his 
powers of pleasing and verbal fluency do surely echo Henry Austen’s, as do his 
wide-ranging and genuine, if fleeting, enthusiasms for different modes of life. 
However, I would not wish to go further than to suggest that when Jane Austen 
indulges herself with creating a clever, amusing male character, she turns naturally 
to the name of Henry. The other notable example is Henry Tilney in Northanger 
Abbey. Even more witty than Henry Crawford, Henry Tilney is without serious 
moral blemish, if rather too much of a tease - rather too pleased with himself, in 
fact. Both fictional Henrys have a taste for literature - Henry Tilney for novels, 
Henry Crawford for Shakespeare. 

We do not know what either Henry or James Austen made of the disapproval 
of amateur theatricals in Mansfield Park - they who had been such enthusiastic 
participators in the plays at Steventon twenty years or more before. Had the spirit 
of the times changed, and they with it, or was context everything in making such 
judgements? Henry, who may have acted in Lovers Vows himself with some of his 
London friends, according to an ingenious attribution by Deirdre Le Faye ( Letters, 
429 [note]) was, following the death of his first wife, on the way to becoming 
the pious evangelical of his middle and old age - and if there was one thing 
evangelicals abhorred it was acting. James, who was never of the evangelical 
persuasion, certainly made no mention of this passage in his opinion of Mansfield 
Park recorded by Jane Austen, under the appellation of ‘My Eldest Brother’: “a 
warm admirer of it in general - Delighted with the Portsmouth scene.” (MW, 432.) 
Here was a definite interest in common. James’s last poem, ‘The Economy of 
Rural Life’ expresses pity for those who cannot live in the country; the following 
lines could describe the living conditions of the Prices of Portsmouth: “Their tiny 
garden, or the dead blank wall / Which bounds their small paved court where never 
yet / Intruded sunbeam ... Hence they who toil in dusky office pent / For six long 
days; upon the seventh emerge / And take their weekly portion of fresh air / With 
double relish”. Further on in the poem he speaks of exchanging sunshine and air 
for “the gross / And smoky atmosphere - the dustiest street / Of the most dusty 
Town” as Fanny Price herself does. (Poems, 100-101) I suggest that James was 
inspired by his sister’s imaginative powers almost to the point of borrowing her 
visualisation and vocabulary. 

Moreover, some lines from James’s last poem, written in 1819, have a familiar 
ring to them: “Nor would I from my list of books exclude / With taste fastidious 
and affected, works / Of fiction - tale or novel or romance / Which most who 
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read ungratefully deny” (Poems, 106). This sentiment echoes Jane’s own famous 
defence of the novelists’ art in Chapter Five of Northanger Abbey: “Although our 
productions have afforded more extensive and unaffected pleasure than those of 
any literary corporation in the world, no species of composition has been so much 
derided. From pride, ignorance or fashion, our foes are almost as many as our 
readers” (37). Northanger Abbey had been published two years before James 
wrote his poem: another case, surely, of the older brother echoing the younger 
sister. 

If Henry Austen contributed to the drawing of Henry Crawford, however 
superficially, I believe there are two portraits of James in Mansfield Park: an 
admired James and a disappointing James; James as he had been in his youth, and 
James in middle age. Edmund Bertram is like the youthful James, a kind mentor to 
Fanny in her reading as James’s son tells us he had been to Jane, a home-loving man 
with a deeply held morality that sometimes cut across his own desires. Whereas 
Dr Grant, irritable and careless of how much he makes others in his household 
suffer, though a scholar and a gentleman and a good writer of sermons, is all too 
like this infamous glimpse of James in a letter from Jane on 9 February 1807, when 
he and his wife had been paying a visit to his mother at Southampton: 

I am sorry & angry that his Visits should not give one more pleasure; the 
company of so good & so clever a man ought to be gratifying in itself; - but his 
Chat seems all forced, his Opinions on many points too much copied from his 
Wife’s, & his time here is spent I think in walking about the House & banging 
the Doors, or ringing the Bell for a glass of Water. 

This is the most negative thing that Jane Austen ever wrote about any of her 
family - or at least, that Cassandra allowed to stand - and it has coloured all 
subsequent portraits of James. There is no gainsaying that this is what Jane Austen 
felt, and that her brother’s behaviour violated one of her imperatives for the life 
well lived, namely consideration of those around you by means of forbearance and 
self-restraint. The irony is that he shared this view. “In pity to your family and 
friends,” he writes in his long, last poem, “Let them not see you doze before the 
fire / In gloomy idleness, or pace the room / With restless irritation, & throw damp 
/ On the domestic circle. Do your part / To make home pleasant” (107). Perhaps 
he felt he needed this reminder himself. 

Were it not for this one sentence of Jane Austen’s, our opinion of James would 
be quite different. His mother and children loved him dearly, his longstanding 
servants were attached to him. Maybe his wife did rule him, and he gave in to her 
for a quiet life - we cannot know. Certainly James valued a quiet life; and certainly 
he had touches of melancholy in his nature that the other Austens did not share. 
For all the advantages of being born the eldest son, as he reached his early middle 
age James had reason to feel a disappointed man. His brother Edward, adopted by 
distant rich relations, unlike James did not have to earn his living while waiting for 
his inheritance. Edward’s good fortune, remarkable in a third son in those days of 
primogeniture, was beneficial to the whole family as the years went on, and there 
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is no suggestion that James begrudged him, but he may well have had to struggle 
with the notion that a younger brother was a landed gentleman with a higher status 
and better income than his own. It was James’s fate in every area of life to be 
overtaken by a younger sibling: in social status by Edward, in romantic pursuit by 
Henry (they had both courted their sophisticated cousin Eliza, who chose to marry 
Henry) and in literary success by his sister Jane. 

I believe two other characters owe something to James Austen - and they are 
both called James. James Morland, in Northanger Abbey, is the typical elder 
brother looked up to by his young sister. For all his university education. James 
Morland has no judgement when it comes to women; he is naively dazzled by 
female charms. Thus James Austen fancied himself in love several times before 
both his marriages, probably on very little foundation. Certainly the two women in 
his life that we know most about, Eliza de Feuillide and Mary Lloyd, could hardly 
have been more different. It seems chance whom he actually married - whoever 
responded to his ardour. This tendency to fall in love easily is depicted by Jane 
Austen with greater profundity in her portrait of Persuasion’s James Benwick. of 
whom she tells us, “He had an affectionate heart. He must love someone” (167). This 
is pure James Austen. James Benwick shares many traits with James Austen - the 
tendency to melancholy and self-pity, the quick transfer of his passion from a dead 
or rejecting woman to the next woman who shows him sympathy, the combination 
of gentleness with physical bravery which perplexes Charles Musgrove, but which 
reflects James Austen’s prowess in the hunting field, and above all the absorption 
in poetry. Captain Benwick seems to me a mellow, amused, affectionate portrait 
of the youngish James Austen, a portrait that the difference in profession would 
have helped disguise from himself - a return to amity on Jane Austen’s part as in 
her calm maturity and depth of understanding she fondly acknowledges the virtues 
and failings of her eldest brother. 

James had resumed writing poetry in 1805, perhaps having come to appreciate 
the better qualities of his wife, with a celebration of the month of April which 
contained her birthday; another of his poems celebrates their fifteenth wedding 
anniversary in which he expresses gratitude for the way in which she has alleviated 
his various sufferings and bouts of illness. He compares her ministrations to the 
“sunshine” which mingled with the “snow” on their January wedding day, the 
snow representing the illnesses and hardships of life which everybody must expect 
to encounter. The writing instinct was too strong in him to remain silent longer; as 
he said himself in that first issue of The Loiterer, “of all chymical mixtures, ink is 
the most dangerous, and he who has once dipped his fingers in it”. 

Many of his most delightful poems are addressed to his two younger children, 
Edward and Caroline. (There is nothing to his eldest child, Anna.) Few of them are 
quite free from his habitual tendency to improve the moment by a little preaching, 
but two poems written as if by Caroline’s naughty cat Tyger would delight any 
seven-year-old, and show the other side of James’s nature as a father - tender, 
amusing and playful as well as deeply concerned with the moral growth of his 
children. Another favourite of mine is his poem to his son Edward on the occasion 
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of their planting a lime tree together at Steventon - a tree that is still there, though 
the house is long gone. James’s theme on this occasion is that the tree will remind 
him of his son while Edward is away at school; and later, when James and Mary 
are dead, and Edward comes to visit the then Rector, his cousin William Knight, 
Edward will be reminded of his parents. In this poem James expresses the hope 
that in his relationship with his son he has been able to blend “the parent, tutor & 
the friend”. 

That James’s family were used to his habit of poetry is clear from a letter to 
Caroline who was away at school in Winchester, aged 13, in the autumn of 1818: 
“Do not expect a long Poem, or any Poem upon Autumn, when you come home -1 
have written quite enough in all conscience - about fading Woods and grey skies. 
I do not feel as if the present more than usually delightful Season, would extract a 
line from me. I suppose as I grow old, I grow dull & stupid.” (xv) Nevertheless, 
as he sank towards death a year later, he was engaged on an extremely long poem 
in blank verse, summing up much of what he has thought and felt about life. “The 
seasons and the scenery around / Have been my best instructors; I have loved / to 
muse and meditate....” (99) 

There is no evidence that James ever sought recognition as a poet. Whether 
he was afraid of exposing his talents to public scrutiny or genuinely scorned 
fame as a worldly consideration, we can only speculate. As Claire Harman 
shrewdly suggests, perhaps he was most comfortable in cultivating the persona of 
unrecognised genius (24). Or perhaps for him writing poetry was an end in itself, 
a means of celebrating what he loved and understanding how he felt. 

If the playfulness of the Tyger poems shows a happier side to James’s nature, 
so does a charming action of his in 1812, shortly after the publication of Sense and 
Sensibility. He not only wrote a poem in praise of the moral as well as the literary 
qualities of its author - gratifying enough in itself for Jane Austen to receive - but 
for her additional amusement, he copied it out in a disguised hand and posted it 
anonymously in Alton on one of his visits to Chawton: 

To Miss Jane Austen the reputed Author of 
Sense and Sensibility a Novel lately publish 'd 

On such Subjects no Wonder that she shou’d write well, 

In whom so united those qualities dwell; 

Where “dear Sensibility”, Sterne’s darling Maid, 

With Sense so attemper’d is finely poutray’d. 

Fair Elinor’s Self in that Mind is exprest. 

And the feelings of Marianne live in that Breast. 

Oh then, gentle Lady! continue to write. 

And the Sense of your Readers t’muse & delight. 

A Friend. (39) 

If this was characteristic of James’s response to his sister’s success during her 
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lifetime, she must have been gratified. Brother and sister were on easy terms at 
this time. In November of the same year, as we know from a letter to Martha, 
James “suggested ... a great improvement’’ in four lines of comic verse Jane had 
composed, and she jokingly refers to that version as “the Steventon edition” (30 
November 1812), giving a pleasing picture of brother and sister collaborating, or 
making free with one another’s lighter pieces of writing. On a more serious level, 
the newly published author was certainly pleased that James and his wife respected 
her wish for anonymity, even to the point of concealing the secret of her authorship 
from their own children initially. Henry’s response was more problematic for her 
to handle. Alone among the brothers, he could not help boasting. But Jane found 
it difficult to criticise him. As she wrote to Frank, in what can only be described 
as affectionate exasperation. 

Henry heard P&P warmly praised in Scotland, by Lady Robt Kerr & another 
Lady; - & what does he do in the warmth of his Brotherly vanity & Love, but 
immediately tell them who wrote it! - A Thing once set going in that way - 
one knows how it spreads! - and he, dear Creature, has set it going so much 
more than once. 1 know it is all done from affection & partiality - but at the 
same time, let me here again express to you & Mary my sense of the superior 
kindness which you have shewn on the occasion, in doing what I wished. (23 
September 1813) 

Henry’s betrayal of his sister’s secret “much more than once” suggests that he 
relished the reflected glory so overpoweringly that he could not deny himself this 
pleasure despite full knowledge of her wishes. 

Jane Austen does not record Henry’s response to Emma in her ‘Opinions’, 
presumably because as with Mansfield Park they had discussed it fully in person 
at his London home, but she briefly gives the verdict of “Mr & Mrs J.A.”: “did not 
like it so well as either of the 3 others. Language different from the others; not so 
easily read”. An instance, perhaps, of that assumption of his wife’s opinions, of 
which Jane had accused James in 1807. From such a literary personage as James, 
one would like to know more specifically in what ways he thought the language of 
Emma different. Not many readers would agree with him in thinking Emma less 
easy to read than Mansfield Park - but it certainly proceeds with a lighter touch, 
which perhaps did not appeal to the now ailing James, whose favourite novelist had 
become Walter Scott. James writes admiringly of Scott’s power of creating in his 
readers a “fearful feeling of delight” and “sensation undefined / Of awe-inspiring 
pleasure” - which makes him sound like Catherine Morland in his old age! 

Henry was, albeit inadvertently, responsible for one final but considerable and 
sorry effect on his sister’s literary output. As Tony Corley suggests, had Henry 
been more prudent as a banker, almost certainly a greater masterpiece would have 
been left to us. His bankruptcy, preceded by months of worry, came as Jane Austen 
was working on the novel we know as Persuasion - Henry's title for it in fact, 
since she left it untitled and of course unpublished, though ostensibly completed. 
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at her death. Financial anxiety for Henry and others in the family impoverished in 
the crash of his bank almost certainly exacerbated her own decline in health, and 
together led to a failure to do justice to her original conception. This she knew in 
her heart, which explains her decision not to send the manuscript off to Murray. 
Persuasion is full of beauties, in its characterisation, language and atmosphere - 
but it is short compared with the other novels of her maturity, and the latter part 
of the book is skimped. Captain Benwick. for example, though a fully rounded 
character, is given no direct speech. Even worse is Mrs Smith’s story of Mr Elliot’s 
villainy, convincing to nobody, and the sketchy way he and Mrs Clay are disposed 
of. Compared with Emma, in synopsis there is a greater variety of scene, and at 
least an equal variety of character to work on - Persuasion as conceived had the 
potential to be as luxurious and long a read at least as Emma, and indeed it starts 
off with slow-burning promise of riches to come. With its depth of feeling, I think 
it must have pleased James more than Emma, though neither he nor Henry read it 
until after their sister’s death. It is rather remarkable, in fact, that Henry did not 
even know she was working on a new novel until after it was finished. Perhaps 
he was too wrapped up in his own concerns for Jane to mention it. These were 
difficult years, financially and medically, for the Austens as a family. 

Despite his own illness James Austen rode several times to Winchester to see 
his younger sister on her deathbed in the early summer months of 1817. By the 
time of the funeral he was too ill to make the journey, but soon afterwards he wrote 
his famous lines on his sister, comparing her favourably with the great and the 
good who lie in Winchester Cathedral. What modern critics have chiefly picked 
up on is his insistence that her literary gifts did not prevent her doing her duty in 
the home. Her family, he writes, “Saw her ready still to share / The labours of 
domestic care / As if their prejudice to shame; / Who jealous of fair female fame / 
Maintain, that literary taste / In woman’s mind is much displaced; / Inflames their 
vanity and pride, /And draws from useful work aside.” (87) 

To many modern readers the lines imply some struggle going on within James, 
concerned with fame, literature and gender, which he finds hard to resolve as he 
nears the end of his own life. Before jumping to the conclusion that James was 
straightforwardly jealous of his sister’s success or disapproved of female writing, 
we must remember that after the publication of Sense and Sensibility James had 
urged Jane to “continue to write;” and that he seems to have been quite happy 
for his own two daughters to attempt writing novels. In his book Jane Austen 
and the Enlightenment Peter Knox-Shaw claims that in his poem James gives a 
more realistic and rounded view of Jane than Henry was to do in his Biographical 
Notice and that “Whether the image of a pious Austen would have persisted so 
long had her character been introduced to the public by James, remains an empty 
speculation.” There is certainly a greater feeling of truth in James’s lines “Though 
quick and keen her mental eye / Poor Nature’s foibles to espy / And seemed for ever 
on the watch / Some traits of ridicule to catch” than in Henry’s assertion, “Though 
the frailties, foibles and follies of others could not escape her immediate detection, 
yet even on their vices did she never trust herself to comment with unkindness.” 
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James might have been the senior man of letters within the family, but Henry 
was the more active and public one, partly owing to James’s debility, and partly 
to Henry’s own pushiness. I believe it was Henry’s doing that Jane was buried in 
Winchester Cathedral. Surely Jane’s own wishes, and Cassandra’s also, would 
have been for her to lie in the quiet churchyard of Chawton. where Cassandra 
could visit as often as she chose, and where the sisters might one day be reunited. 
A Winchester burial cut off both those possibilities. But it would have suited 
Henry’s notions of importance, and he, with a cheerful confidence in his own 
rightness, would have felt equal to pulling the requisite clerical strings. So Henry 
it almost certainly was who composed his sister’s epitaph, famously omitting any 
mention of her novels in the many lines describing her Christian virtues. James’s 
poem and Henry’s epitaph paint the same picture of a female paragon, but while 
James is wrestling with a personal response, and for family consumption only, 
Henry is aware of writing for the public and for posterity. 

James himself, we know from a letter to his wife to be opened after his 
death, wished to be buried quietly at his beloved Steventon. with as little fuss as 
possible. Would he have wanted something similar for Jane, but lacked the energy 
to withstand Henry? And I can’t help also raising the question: Cassandra was 
equally a virtuous Christian lady, but her gravestone wording is minimal, so why 
praise one but not the other? Cassandra also died away from home - on a visit to 
her brother Admiral Sir Francis Austen at Portsdown - but her body was returned 
to Chawton. I see Henry’s “spirit of activity” as making the difference in all these 
arrangements. 

The literary text of Henry Austen with which we are all most familiar is the 
Biographical Notice which he placed as a preface to the posthumously-published 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, establishing in smooth and accomplished 
prose the image of a sweet Christian lady to whom writing came effortlessly, who 
never said an unkind word and who cared for neither fame nor money. Modern 
readers treat this with some scepticism. Today we are so familiar with knowing the 
private lives of authors, and so avid for every scrap of information on Jane Austen 
in particular, that it is easy to regard the provision of a biographical preface as 
almost inevitable. But was it in fact to be expected that anything be written at all? 
Anonymous novelists must have been dying all the time, all unmarked as far as I 
know by anything of this nature. Henry admits even while doing the opposite that 
“no accumulation of fame would have induced her, had she lived, to affix her name 
to any productions of her pen” (140). He seems to have had no qualms in revealing 
details of his sister’s life, which however innocuous, everything we know about 
her suggests she would have preferred remain private. If Cassandra, in the rawness 
of her grief, had such qualms, Henry was quite capable of talking them away. 

Henry’s initiative was no doubt a loving attempt to promote his sister’s personal 
and literary reputation - but was it also a symptom of his own lust for celebrity? 
With this essay he saw his own words published for the first time since the Loiterer 
days, decades before. He reactivated his writing gene, which was to flourish in 
the sermons of his later life. The Biographical Notice gave him the opportunity 
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to laud not only his sister but his father - the Austens as a clan, in effect. In 
many letters of his later life Henry likes to slip in the fact than one brother was a 
landowner, another an Admiral; he takes it upon himself to puff the social standing 
of the whole family. 

In 1833. now aged sixty, he was given the opportunity to rewrite his piece 
when his sister’s novels were reprinted after being out of print for a decade or so. 
Much of what he had written before he allowed to stand, though he took out his 
former tentative comparisons with Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth, whose 
reputations were now on the wane. Ever keen to make the most of any connection 
with the aristocracy, Henry tells the story of “a nobleman, personally unknown to 
her, who had good reasons for considering her to be the authoress” of Mansfield 
Park (that is, Henry himself had told him) being “desirous of her joining a literary 
circle at his house” in town (149). Most significantly he takes the opportunity to be 
even more fulsome on the subject of religion: “Jane Austen’s hopes of immortality 
were built upon the Rock of ages,” and so forth is a wholly new passage (153). 

Henry’s newfound piety was, I think, genuine. Knox-Shaw demonstrates how 
Henry’s theology marked him out as an evangelical, in contrast to both James 
and Jane Austen. Though in 1816, shortly after Henry’s ordination, Jane wrote 
fondly of his “superior sermons” (16 December) , in fact Henry’s religious writings 
are doctrinally close to those of their cousin Edward Cooper’s, whose sermons 
Jane Austen had been deploring only three months earlier (“fuller of Regeneration 
and Conversion than ever” [9 September 1816]). The year after her death Henry 
gave a series of lectures which he published in 1820 under the title Lectures upon 
Some Important Passages in the Book of Genesis, the drift of which was that the 
Bible needs no mediation, that its narrative is to be taken as literal fact, and that 
religion should rest purely on revelation. This is exactly the opposite of what 
James believed, who had advocated the use of the Prayer Book as mediation in a 
sermon which survives because Jane herself had copied it out - and as Knox-Shaw 
points out, with their wholesale rejection of science, Henry’s Lectures are “a far 
cry from his enlightened Loiterer days” (172). Henry married as his second wife 
a woman who herself published An Epitome of the Old Testament in 1831 - what 
would fun-loving Eliza have made of the pair of them? In 1829 Henry published 
a sermon given at St Andrew’s Church, Clifton, which is turgid and unreadable 
today, but which must have impressed his listeners, for it was published, as the title 
page informs us, “at the Request of many of the Congregation”. 

Henry combined with this piety a marked tendency to be self-serving and 
social-climbing which it is odd that Jane Austen never noticed. She does seem to 
have had a blind spot about this brother. After all, he had obliged her, against her 
own instincts, to send a copy of Emma to the Countess Morley, whose husband he 
was cultivating, involving her in an insincere follow-up correspondence that was 
undoubtedly uncongenial to her; as early as 1795, he was writing sycophantically 
to Warren Hastings (Papers, 153); and his bank had crashed partly because in his 
eagerness to ingratiate himself with the aristocracy he had offered a loan of £6,000 
without proper surety to Earl Moira, who had defrauded him by scampering 
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abroad. In articles in our Society’s Annual Report Clive Caplan has shown that in 
many of his money-making enterprises, Henry lacked the moral probity which we 
associate with the Austens as a family. Presumably this remained hidden from lane. 

In notifying distant relations of lane’s death, Henry came into correspondence 
with James Henry Leigh, patron of the living of Cubbington in Warwickshire, 
which had been held by James since his first marriage, though it seems likely he 
had never even visited there. If James’s plurality and absenteeism are shocking in 
such a moral man, the letter which Henry wrote begging for the living and hinting 
at the imminent death of his brother is equally shocking, even distasteful, couched 
in terms that could have come from the pen of Mr Collins. After explaining, 
blaming the folly of his partners in banking and the treachery of the Earl of Moira 
for his having taken Holy Orders, and living under what he calls “the asylum of my 
mother’s roof,’’ Henry continues: “Destitute therefore as I am, I venture to solicit 
your remembrance of me should any opportunity present itself to you of extending 
to me some of your patronage consistently with the claims and expectations of 
those more nearly connected, and naturally nearer to your thoughts. And on that 
point, I think it scarcely less than my duty to state to you (in perfect confidence) the 
great probability there is of having at your disposal the presentation of Cubbington 
much sooner perhaps than you have been led to expect in the ordinary course of 
nature. The health of my poor brother is most precarious.... If by his demise the 
vicarage of Cubbington should become vacant, and if my present destitute state 
should recommend me to your consideration as his successor, or to hold it during 
the nonage of any nearer relation, it would be an appointment restoring me to all 
of independence that can be necessary, or ought to be desired by me during the 
remainder of my life.” 

Henry Austen’s verbose and pompous style, which jumps out from every one of 
his letters that have come down to us, was surely not what Jane Austen meant when 
she said on receipt of a letter from Henry that he “cannot help being amusing”. Or 
was it? 

It is given to few people to be discussed and debated long after those who knew 
them have died. James and Henry were fascinating, complex men. Although 
neither achieved anything by which they would be remembered had it not been 
for their relationship with their little sister, their abilities and interest in literature 
certainly helped shape and promote her own genius. 
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An Oxford Periodical: James and Henry Austen 
and The Loiterer 

David Selwyn 

Paper given at the JAS Oxford conference, and found among David Selwyn’s 
literary effects. Some extracts read out by David have been curtailed for this 
publication. 

We beg leave, wrote James Austen on 31 January 1789 in the first number of 
his new magazine, to inform all whom it may concern, that it is our intention 
to publish every Saturday morning a paper of the LOITERER, for the moderate 
price of Three-pence; and which we assure them, on the word of gentlemen and 
authors, shall contain as much learning, sense and wit, as we can possibly afford 
for the money. And considering the relative value of those commodities, we flatter 
ourselves our Readers will not think they have had a bad bargain. 

James, at that time a twenty-three-year-old Fellow of St John’s, was bringing 
out his periodical in Oxford, and clearly considered that it was highly appropriate 
for a readership of undergraduates. 

The Authors of this Work ... solemnly declare, that if only one half of the 
Loiterers in this University will take their paper, their ambition and their avarice 
will be fully gratified, and their time and labour nobly rewarded. We hope, also, 
our friends will give us some credit for having so well timed our publication, when 
we assure them... that the LOITERER should regularly make his appearance at 
Nine o ’clock, in order to be served up with the bread and butter, crusts and muffins, 
and enter the room in good company.... It is the only hour, out of the twenty-four, in 
which there is a probable chance of finding some of our Brother Loiterers at home, 
and the only one in which any of them read: so genteel, and so useful indeed, is this 
love of morning study, that were it not for the necessity of eating breakfast, and of 
dressing hair, it is to be doubted whether some of our numerous fraternity would 
not, in a short time, forget their letters. 

The satirical tone is at once established, as is the local, some may say parochial, 
nature of the audience that is both the target and the consumer of the satire. 
Furthermore, the title itself reflects the apparently aimless intentions of such 
eighteenth-century periodicals, many of which bore titles ironically suggesting a 
lack of any very serious purpose, beginning with the two publications that instituted 
the genre, Addison and Steele’s Spectator and Tatler, and reflected in Johnson’s 
Rambler and Idler and most recently in Flenry Mackenzie’s The Lounger of 1785. 
At the same time, it enables James Austen and his fellow contributors to construct 
and collude with an affectionately amused portrait of its intended reader - one who 
is not so wholly dedicated to his studies as not to be able to spare half an hour every 
Saturday to peruse a magazine. 

James brought out 60 numbers of The Loiterer between 31 January 1789 
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and 20 March 1790. James himself wrote 29 of them, Henry Austen, then an 
undergraduate, contributed nine and their friend Benjamin Portal wrote three; the 
remaining ones were mostly the work of other friends and members of the college. 
Following the practice of such periodicals earlier in the century, each was a single 
paper on a specific topic, some of them in the form of a letter to Mr Loiterer. The 
one that has become best known is of this kind. It appears over the signature 
‘Sophia Sentiment’ and takes the authors to task for the excessively masculine 
tone of the magazine, where the stories are never designed to appeal to women - a 
criticism which, though expressed satirically, is not without some truth. Many 
commentators accept that the letter came from Steventon rectory and that the 
author was the thirteen-year-old Jane Austen. After marshalling her arguments, 
she concludes. 

In short, you have never yet dedicated any one number to the amusement of 
our sex, and have taken no more notice of us, than if you thought, like Turks, we 
had no souls. From all which I do conclude, that you are neither more nor less 
than some old Fellow of a College, who never saw anything of the world beyond 
the limits of the University, and never conversed with a female, except your bed- 
maker and laundress. I therefore give you this advice, which you will follow as 
you value our favour, or your own reputation.... Get a new set of correspondents, 
from among the young of both sexes, but particularly ours; and let us see some 
nice affecting stories, relating the misfortune of two lovers, who died suddenly, 
just as they were going to church. Let the lover be killed in a duel, or lost at sea, 
or you may make him shoot himself, just as you please; and as for his mistress, she 
will of course go mad; or if you will, you may kill the lady, and let the lover run 
mad; only remember, whatever you do, that your hero and heroine must possess a 
great deal of feeling, and have very pretty names. If you think fit to comply with 
this my injunction, you may expect to hear from me again, and perhaps I may 
even give you a little assistance - but if not - may your work be condemned to the 
pastry-cook’s shop, and may you always continue a bachelor, and be plagued with 
a maiden sister to keep house for you. 

In his reply, James gives every appearance of taking this criticism to heart: 

A.s we well know how much the success of a periodical work, and the reputation 
of its authors, depend upon the opinion of the fair, it gives us no small uneasiness 
to be informed that we have voluntarily offended any of our fair countrywomen; 
whose smiles, whatever my correspondent may think of us, we are not yet old 
enough, either as authors or men, to be indifferent to.... Situated indeed as we are, 
at this place, and by various causes cut off from the agremens of female society, 
alike removed from the enlivening mirth of public festivity, and the endearing 
charms of domestic comfort, it cannot be easy to find subjects worth the attention 
of our fair friends. 

James makes a very reasonable point: Oxford was indeed an entirely masculine 
milieu, and by no means a domestic one; and the concerns of undergraduates, or for 
that matter of Fellows, in their sets of rooms, where drink and tobacco were their 
principal resorts, were very different from those of the inhabitants of comfortable 
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and well-regulated drawing-rooms. If however he demurs at being able to supply 
precisely the kind of fiction that Sophia Sentiment requires, the question is raised 
as to the extent that she is seriously demanding such writing; what they are both 
engaged in is a satirical discussion about popular tastes in literature - ones that 
appealed to her no more than to her brother. 

If the earlier papers were concerned principally with matters reflecting the life 
of an Oxford undergraduate, later ones broadened the scope of the periodical by 
dealing with a wider and more diverse range of subjects, as some of the titles 
reflect: National difference of Character between the French and the English; Use 
and Abuse of Reviews; The Medicinal Virtues of Port-Wine; Study of Heraldry 
vindicated; Observations on several curious Advertisements in Newspapers; 
Contempt of Trade absurd and illiberal; Omai’s description of British manners and 
customs; Affectation the fault of modern manners; Good effects of an attachment 
to family; Danger of an early retirement from the world; An account of the Patent 
Air-machine - a new use for it discovered; Danger of entertaining an ill opinion of 
mankind; The Indulgence of romantic ideas blamed; Different descriptions which 
travellers give of the same places endeavoured to be accounted for; the Science of 
Physiognomy not to be depended on. 

In the penultimate number, Henry Austen and Benjamin Portal offer some 
distinctly ironic Rules for Prose Composition: 

It will immensely contribute to the pomp of style, that the sentence should be 
principally constructed of such words as boast Greek or Latin genealogy: however 
trivial this may seem to superficial judges, I venture to pronounce it a rule which 
admits not a single exception. For instance, ardour should be preferred to heat 
- tardy to slow - sinuous to winding. I should have little hope of an author who 
should write “the country lying around ” when he might so classically phrase 
it, “the country circumjacent”. A great master of language of my acquaintance 
invariably uses “Fortitude” to the exclusion of “Magnanimity" as being nearer 
the Latin by one letter.... My readers will easily conclude that they must never 
compress an idea into one word which may be diffused through two. 

During the period of thirteen months over which The Loiterer was issued, Jane 
Austen was writing ‘Volume the First’ of the Juvenilia, and she finished ‘Love 
and Freindship’ less than three months after the publication of its final number. In 
paper 29, James considers a question that was to be absolutely central to her mature 
fiction - the desirability of marrying not for social or financial advantage but for 
love; and by appearing to advocate the opposite course he employs a satirical 
method which, while considerably less subtle than hers was to be, is nevertheless 
both trenchant and effective: 

I shall in this paper endeavour to prove, that marrying from motives of Affection 
is a very improper and absurd action.... That it is injurious to our happiness as 
individuals, will appear self-evident if we reflect but one moment on the many 
sorrows, cares and vexations which are (from their own confessions) attendant on 
people who marry from Affection, from which the pursuers of the opposite system 
are absolutely and entirely free. Who has ever been in the House with a new- 
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married Couple who are absurd enough to let their happiness depend on each 
other, and not observed what endless doubts, anxieties, and fears each party is 
led into by their unnatural and ill-placed partiality. If the Lady looks too pale or 
too red, too thin or too plump, the Husband is immediately under the most cruel 
alarm for her health. He has a whole list of Disorders which he thinks she may 
have, and what is worse, a whole list of Remedies to cure them. While on the other 
side, the Lady (not to be behindhand with him) is in continual apprehension from 
the falling of Horses, and the bursting of Guns; most inhumanely insists on tying a 
silk handkerchief round his neck in a room full of company, and if business should 
call him ten miles from home, parts with him with as much reluctance as if he were 
going to the Antipodes. 

Now all this is morally impossible to happen to those who marry on what are 
(properly enough) called prudential motives. For so warm is their indifference, 
so impassioned their apathy, and so harmonious their disagreement, that nothing 
which happens to one can in the least affect the other; and indeed how should it? 
For their interests are like two parallel lines, though they appear close together, 
yet will never be found to meet. 

Besides, James continues. 

Beauty and Elegance are very fleeting commodities, Wit and Good Temper very 
uncertain ones, and a Woman may sometimes chance to outlive them all. Whereas 
Farms, and Woods, India Bonds and Annuities, are very solid and substantial 
goods; will, with a little management, last during (what the law terms) a Man’s 
natural life; that is, till his Spirits and Constitution are ruined; and are to be 
obtained at the very trifling Sacrifice of social happiness and domestic comfort. 

In two later numbers he returns to the theme, this time more straightforwardly, 
in a long letter - almost a novella - from a young lady, Cecilia, who has been 
persuaded by an older cousin to marry not for love but for ‘interest’. The name of 
course is derived from the eponymous heroine of one of Fanny Burney’s novels, 
and the themes of an older relation interfering in the life of a young woman is 
frequently encountered in Richardson, and particularly in the Austens’ favourite 
novel Sir Charles Grandison. 

James Austen’s Cecilia has been persuaded to marry the rich Sir Harry with, 
among other inducements, the assurance that at forty, he did not have much longer 
to live; but not only does survive another ten years but on his death there is no 
money left: the landed estate being mostly entailed on a distant collateral branch, 
and the remainder, even with the house, the plate and furniture, being scarce 
sufficient to clear the debts. The fact was that my Cousin, like many other great 
politicians, had overshot her mark; in her zeal for procuring an advantageous 
settlement, she had forgot to enquire into securities; and had actually accepted 
a Jointure to be paid from an estate then mortgaged to nearly its full value.” 
Eventually finding a home with a happily married sister, and comparing her own 
loveless marriage, Cecilia comes to realise ’‘that I had entirely flung away my own 
happiness, by mistaking luxury for comfort, and affluence for enjoyment. Desire, 
therefore, your Readers, Mr Loiterer, and particularly the younger and fairer part 
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of them, to remember, e’er they form lasting connections, that the splendour of 
Rank and the display of Opulence make but poor amends for the loss of domestic 
Comfort; and that, though an Union of Love may have some misery, a Marriage of 
Interest can give no happiness. 

There is a strong verbal echo of Dr Johnson in this statement; in Rasselas he 
asserts that ‘Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures’. Henry 
Austen addresses the marriage problem in a sharper and more epigrammatic 
manner. The writer in his story notices a fashionable young couple behaving with 
‘elegant politeness and solicitude’ to one another: 

What a happy Couple, I exclaimed; how rarely, my friend, do we meet with 
such evident yet delicate marks of attention from a husband to a wife! Very rarely 
indeed, retorted B, with a dry sneer. His look did not escape me; he saw I wanted 
an explanation, and proceeded thus: That Mr and Mrs S are a happy Couple, as 
you just observed, I do not doubt, indeed who can, for they have been married 
these five years, during which period, neglect on his side, and infidelity on hers, 
has made them the conversation of the public, the disgrace of their friends, and 
the curse of each other; a Separation is now agreed on, and in a very few days the 
Divorce will take place - no wonder they appear with so cheerful a countenance. 

Most of the young men who formed the readership of The Loiterer at Oxford, 
as well as those who wrote it, were destined for the Church, so it is not surprising 
that the life and concerns of clergymen should be reflected in its pages. In Paper 
50, in another fictional illustration, James Austen amusingly considers one of the 
difficulties they would undoubtedly encounter, that of raising money for charitable 
works. 

It was my fate (not long before the commencement of this work) to be Curate of 
a large Village at no great distance from the Metropolis, in which some few of the 
inhabitants were very anxious for the establishment of a Sunday School; but as they 
were themselves neither numerous nor wealthy, it was found necessary to ask the 
assistance and the contributions of their richer neighbours, in order to forward the 
execution of a plan which would have been equally beneficial to the whole parish. 
This office, from my situation, I was judged the most proper person to undertake. 
As the demand from each individual was trifling, and the neighbourhood was at 
once populous and opulent, I made no doubt of success. 

The curate approaches first Sir Charles Courtley, who hastily offers to 
recommend him to the Bishop, and makes excuse that his carriage is waiting; at 
a second house, only the flighty daughters are at home; with more hope he next 
visits 

The house of the grave and learned Sophronia, a maiden lady of good fortune, 
whose good graces I had gained by a most submissive and flattering attention 
to her long and grave disquisitions on the most difficult points of Philosophy, 
History, Theology and Mathematics, to which, notwithstanding her readiness to 
oblige her friends, she seldom found her friends disposed to listen. As Sophronia 
was not quite so flippant as my last neighbours, I found no interruption during the 
explanation of the plan we proposed to follow in the formation and government of 



this seminary. After drawing up her features into a look of the deepest penetration, 
she replied, “And do you really suppose, Mr - , that a plan of this kind would 
be of service to the community?” Most certainly (I answered) if an increase of 
knowledge and reformation of manners in the lower order of society is allowed to 
be beneficial, this scheme has a fair claim to the assistance of every well-wisher to 
their Country. To give the entire answer of the grave Sophronia would much exceed 
the limits of my paper. Suffice it to say, that she entered so deeply into the nature of 
human society, so clearly displayed the necessity of preserving the different ranks 
from encroaching on each other, and made so many pertinent remarks on the in¬ 
consequences of encouraging learning among the common people, that she well- 
nigh convinced me that by endeavouring to instruct a few harmless and innocent 
children, I was doing an action which would be highly detrimental to the rising 
generation. 

The next lady visited, Mrs Notable, “neither examined nor wished to examine 
the merits of the cause, but satisfied herself by saying ‘She paid a great deal every 
year for poor rates, and she did not know that they had the right to expect anything 
more of her’. 

Various, in short, were the modes as well as the motives of refusal which I 
experienced in the course of my tour. According to the temper, the manners or 
the situation of those whom I addressed, sometimes the rising compassion of 
the Wife was checked by the surly ejaculation of the Husband, and at others the 
intended generosity of the Husband damped by a prudent nod from his Wife. In 
one resolution, however, they all finally agreed - not to part with a single penny. 

Reactions which would surely be thoroughly approved by Mr and Mrs John 
Dashwood! 


Notes on Sales 
2012 

Christine Penney 


First and early editions 

Lot 150 at Christie’s on 21 November comprised copies of all six novels: the 
second edition of Sense and Sensibility, 1813 (Gilson A2) and first editions of 
the others. They were uniformly bound in later black half morocco over comb- 
marbled boards, with marbled endpapers and edges. The estimate for the entire 
Lot was £30,000-£50,000. The Sense and Sensibility lacked the half-titles and final 
blanks and had some browning and staining. The entire Lot sold for £39,650. 

Lot 531 at Whyte’s, Dublin, on 20 October was a complete set of Bentley’s 
Standard Novels editions, 1833. They were bound uniformly in contemporary deep 
olive green morocco, lightly rubbed. The estimate for the set was 1,500-1,800 
euros; it sold for 3,500 euros. Sense and Sensibility was No. 23 (Gilson Dl) 
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Mallams, on 31 October, had another copy at Lot 591, (which also included 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion). It was cloth bound with some damp staining 
and pp. vii-x being loose. The estimate for the Lot was £300-£500; it sold for £320. 

Pride and Prejudice 

A copy of the first edition. 1813, (Gilson A3) was Lot 57 at Sotheby’s on 10 July. 
Lacking the half-titles and advertisement leaves it was bound in nineteenth century 
half calf with marbled boards. Vols. 1 and 3 were rebacked and some gatherings 
were proud. It had the bookplate of Bridget Mary McEwen, whose copies of 
Mansfield Park , Emma and Northanger Abbey & Persuasion were in the same 
sale. Estimated at £20,000-£30,000 it sold for £22,500. 

Lot 347 at Dominic Winter on 14 November was another copy. The half- 
titles were present, Vol. 1 lacked signatures 16 and 17 (pp.179-182) and several 
leaves were detached. The front endpapers bore the contemporary manuscript 
ownership inscription of the Countess of Guilford [sic], and a later inscription 
reading “Winifrede from her loving Gramp Wroxton Abbey 1921”. The binding 
was contemporary brown half calf with blue sprinkled edges, gilt decorated spines 
with matching leather labels, rubbed and worn, with some loss to spine ends and 
joints cracked, Vol. 1 with the upper cover detached. It was presented in a custom- 
made red quarter morocco solander box, gilt lettered, spine faded. The estimate 
was £3,000-£5,000 and it sold for £6,400. 

Another copy was part of Lot 150 at Christie’s on 21 November, mentioned 
above under Sense and Sensibility. This copy lacked the half-titles, was lightly 
browned with a few leaves slightly torn along inner margin and with fragments 
torn from outer margin. 

A copy of Bentley’s Standard Novels edition, 1833 (Gilson D2) was part of Lot 
531 at Whyte’s on 20 October. See above under Sense and Sensibility. 

Mansfield Park 

Lot 55 at Sotheby’s on 10 July was a copy of the first edition, 1814, (Gilson A6). 
Like the copy of Pride and Prejudice in the same sale it bore the bookplate of 
Bridget Mary McEwen and was similarly bound in nineteenth century half calf 
with marbled boards, lacking the half-titles, and with some gatherings proud. The 
estimate was £3,000-£5,000 and it sold for £5,250. 

Lot 616 at Mallams, Oxford on 31 October was another, rather unattractive 
copy, consisting of Vols. 2 and 3 only. They were in very worn condition, lacking 
the half-titles and advertisements, the endpapers foxed and damp stained and in 
halfboards (presumably half leather). The estimate was £500-£800 but it sold for 
only £420. 

Another copy was part of Lot 150 at Christie’s on 21 November, mentioned 
above under Sense and Sensibility. It lacked the half-titles, the blank 04 in Vol. 2 
and the final advertisement leaf in Vol. 3, with a weak printing impression affecting 
3 lines on QlOr. in that volume. Vol. 1 had some scuffing of the joints and the upper 
corner of the front cover in Vol.l. 
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Lot 116 at Bloomsbury Auctions on 29 November was another copy, with 
the half-titles, lacking the final blank at the end of Vol.2, bound in contemporary 
marbled boards with vellum corners, rebacked in modern calf. The contemporary 
ownership inscription of Julia Priscilla Baker was on the title page. The catalogue 
identified her as Julia Priscilla Baker of Whitburn. Co. Durham, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Baker. The estimate was £5,000-£7,000 but it failed to sell. 

Acopy of Bentley’s Standard Novels edition. 1833, (Gilson D3) was part of Lot 
531 at Whyte’s on 20 October, mentioned above under Sense and Sensibility. 

Emma 

Lot 156 at Cheffins, Cambridge on 29 February was a copy of the first edition, 
1816 (Gilson A8). It lacked the half-titles and was bound in later half calf with 
marbled boards. A presentation inscription was on the first free endpaper, reading: 
“Elizabeth Anne Sandford with affectionate love from her Aunt. Anne Anderton. 
Wake Green. Deer. 29 1869”. Research by Deirdre Le Faye has identified Anne 
Anderton as a wealthy spinster who, with her sister Rebecca, owned property in 
Wake Green. Elizabeth Sandford was born in 1848 in Miswhall, Cheshire. Wake 
Green is a district of Birmingham - the city so violently castigated in Emma, a 
view perhaps not shared by Miss Anderton who, Deirdre suggests, may have 
recently read James-Edward Austen-Leigh’s newly published Memoir of his aunt 
and was thus inspired to give her copy of Emma to her niece, who was born in 
1848 in Cheshire. The auctioneer sold it on behalf of a local deceased estate, which 
had acquired it some decades previously. The estimate was £4,000-£6,000 and it 
sold for £8,500. 

Another copy was Lot 30 at Moore Allen & Innocent, Cirencester on 13 April. 
It was bound in marbled boards with tooled and gilded leather spines and corners 
and the estimate was £1,000-£1,500. It did extremely well, selling for £4,000. 

Lot 58 at Sotheby’s on 10 July was another copy, also bearing the bookplate 
of Bridget Mary McEwen, lacking the half-titles and in a condition and binding 
similar to those of her other copies of the novels. Vol. 1 was rebacked. The estimate 
was £10,000-£15,000 but this one failed to sell. 

Bonhams, on 13 November, had a copy at Lot 13. Vol. 1 lacked its half-title. It 
was bound in contemporary half calf, with one gathering working loose and the 
blank lower margin torn away from the advertisement leaf at the end of Vol. 3. 
It had the bookplate of “John Hawkshaw, Esq., Holly combe”. The estimate was 
£6,000-£8,000. It failed to sell. 

Another copy was part of Lot 150 at Christie’s on 21 November, mentioned 
above under Sense and Sensibility. There were some marginal tears, spotting, 
staining and light soiling. 

Anne Sharpe’s presentation copy of the novel, described in my report for 2008, 
reappeared, this time at Sotheby’s, on 12 December at Lot 86. It seems to have 
been doing the rounds. It sold for £180,000 at Bonhams in 2008, subsequently 
turned up in Peter Harrington’s list for £325,000 and was reported in 2010 as 
having been sold, at that price, by Christiaan Jonkers of Henley-on-Thames to 
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an unnamed British collector, who must now be extremely out of pocket, as the 
Sotheby estimate was only £150,000-£200,000 and nobody bought it. 

Lot 531 at Whyte’s on 20 October included a copy of the Bentley Standard 
Novels edition, 1833 (Gilson D2), mentioned above under Sense and Sensibility. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 169 at Christie’s on 13 June was a copy of the first edition, 1818 (Gilson A9) It 
had some light spotting and lacked the half-titles in Vols. 2-4 and the final blanks 
P7-8 in Vol. 4. It was bound in near contemporary half calf over marbled boards by 
J. Seacome, Chester, with his yellow or pink ticket in each volume, flat gilt spines 
divided by Greek key rolls between double fillets, and with red morocco lettering- 
pieces in two compartments. Early inscriptions of Jane Panton (possibly a resident 
of Chester) appeared on all the title pages. The estimate was £5,000-8,000. It sold 
for £5,625. 

Lot 56 at Sotheby’s on 10 July was Bridget Mary McEwen’s copy, with her 
bookplate, lacking the half-titles and bound, like the others in her set, in nineteenth 
century half calf with marbled boards. Estimated at £2,500-£3,500 it sold for 
£4,000. 

Lot 150 at Christie’s on 21 November included another copy, mentioned above 
under Sense and Sensibility. It lacked the half-titles and blanks P7-8 at end of Vol. 
4 and had some browning and spotting. . 

An interesting association copy was Lot 87 at Sotheby’s on 12 December. It 
was bound in later calf with lettering pieces in red and green morocco and each 
title page was signed “F C Fowle”. This was Fulwar Craven Fowle, the brother of 
Cassandra Austen’s fiance Thomas. The estimate was £4,000-£6000 but it failed 
to sell. 

Part of Lot 531 at Whyte’s on 20 October, mentioned above under Sense and 
Sensibility, was a copy of the Bentley Standard Novels edition. 1833 (Gilson D4). 
Another copy was included in Lot 591 at Mallams on 31 October. See, again, 
under Sense and Sensibility. 

The Swann Auction Galleries of New York had, at Lot 4 on 20 November. 
Vol. 1 only ( Northanger Abbey) of the first American edition. Philadelphia, 
Carey and Lee, 1833 (Gilson B5). It was in the original publisher’s drab boards 
backed in purple cloth (faded to brown), lacking the paper spine label and the 
text block almost entirely loose. The estimate was $500-$750. It sold for $500. 

Other material 

A copy of the first edition of Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 1796, with Miss J. Austen as 
one of the subscribers, made one of its regular appearances as Lot 159 at Dominic 
Winter on 20 September, along with a first edition of Cecilia , 1782. It was bound 
in contemporary calf, crudely rebacked. The estimate was £200-£300 and the two 
sold for £180. 

Another copy appeared on its own at Lot 189 at Bloomsbury Auctions on 
14 December. This was handsomely bound in contemporary polished calf. The 
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estimate was £200-£300 and it sold for £160. 

Part of Lot 553 at Mallams, Oxford, on 4 April was a copy of the first edition 
of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen, 1870. It lacked the 
frontispiece and was offered along with the Oxford editions of Sanditon, 1925, 
The Watsons , 1927 and Volume The Third , 1951. The very low estimate for the 
entire Lot was £30-£50 and it was bought for £30 - a bargain. 

Lot 77 at George Kidner, Lymington, on 11 October was a couple of 19th century 
English School portraits, of Sir Edward and Lady Knatchbull. Lady Knatchbull (nee 
Fanny Catherine Knight) was the niece of Jane Austen and became Sir Edward’s 
second wife in 1820. Sir Edward was MP for Kent from 1819 to 1831 and for the 
new constituency of East Kent from 1833 to 1845. The portraits had descended 
through the Brabourne family. The estimate was £l,000-£ 1,500 but neither was 
sold. The Society did initially think of trying to purchase the portrait of Fanny for 
Chawton but, after Deirdre Le Faye had consulted a costume historian, decided 
against it. The opinion was that an 18th century painting had been modified to 
look more up to date. The sitter had a very upright, 18th century-style posture and 
wore a choker ribbon round her neck, but her originally tall hair arrangement had 
been altered with curls at the front in early 19th century style. Deirdre reports that 
the face looked quite like Fanny and suggests an earlier family member had been 
painted over, perhaps as an economy measure. 

Lot 1264 at Wellers, Chertsey, on 26 May was a modern signed watercolour, 
with pen and ink. by Hubert Williams, described as Jane Austen’s Corner, Lyme 
Regis. This is in fact the small restaurant near the Cobb purporting to be the cottage 
where the Harvilles lodged in Persuasion. The estimate was £30-£50 but it sold 
for only £20. 

Lot 81 at Kerry Taylor Auctions, London on 26 June was a printed muslin day 
dress, circa 1800-1810, self-striped and printed with foliate bands in shades of 
buff and blue, with apron-fall to bodice and skirt front, the bodice held in place by 
buttons and loops, empire line linen inner-bodice panels with draw-string, button 
fastened waistband, the bust measuring approximately 28in. The dress had been 
on display at the Jane Austen museum over the last decade. It was originally the 
property of the late Reverend O.R.I. Jones of Lasham, Alton and had belonged to 
his great-great grandmother Mrs John Fox - born Sarah Lane in 1786. She was a 
descendant of the Lanes of Bentley Hall in Staffordshire. The estimate was £500- 
£800. It sold for £1,300. 

Lot 706 at Mallams on 4 April was a pedigree scroll and seal of Philip Papillon 
of Oriel College Oxford, showing the consanguinity to Archbishop Chicheley, 
founder of All Souls College Oxford, in an embossed leather case with decorative 
interior. “NB” declared the catalogue entry, “Jane Austen connection to John 
Papillon”. John Papillon was the rector of Chawton. jokingly suggested by Mrs 
Knight as a suitable husband for Jane - “whatever may be my reluctance or his 
own” Jane, equally jokingly, wrote in her letter to Cassandra on 9 December 1808. 
This tenuous connection no doubt inspired the estimate of £250-£350 but it failed 
to sell. 
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The most exciting non-book item to come up this 
year was of course Lot 59 at Sotheby’s on 10 July - 
Jane Austen’s gold ring, set with what was described 
in the catalogue as a natural turquoise, although it has 
been suggested that the stone might be odontolite. This 
substance, sometimes called bone turquoise, is the 
fossilised bone, often a tooth, from a mastodon or other 
extinct animal. Heating it turns it blue and it was used as 
a substitute for the semi-precious stone as early as the middle ages by Cistercian 
monks. The ring’s provenance was excellent. A note from Henry Austen’s second 
wife Eleanor to Caroline Austen, written in November 1863, read: “My dear 
Caroline. The enclosed Ring once belonged to your Aunt Jane. It was given to me 
by your Aunt Cassandra as soon as she knew that I was engaged to your Uncle. I 
bequeath it to you. God bless you!” Eleanor Jackson married Henry in 1820. She 
died on 3 May 1864, so was presumably setting her affairs in order in 1863. Later 
notes by Dorothy Austen-Leigh record the ring’s descent from Caroline to her niece 
Mary Austen-Leigh, to her niece Mary Dorothy Austen-Leigh, then to the latter’s 
sister, Winifred Jenkyns and to her descendants. The ring was in a contemporary 
jeweller’s box, with the name inside the lid of T. West, Goldsmith, Ludgate Street, 
near St Paul’s. This led to speculation that it might have been a gift from Henry. 
But the letters do not mention it. The sale aroused enormous interest of course and 
the estimate of £20,000-£30,000 was exceeded by a staggering £152,450, paid by 
an anonymous telephone bidder after an intense battle. She has now been identified 
as an American pop singer called Kelly Clarkson, who has been denied an export 
licence as the ring has been designated a national treasure. Quite right too. 

Invaluable continues to report items which make us laugh. On 6 November the 
Special Auction Services, Newbury, offered a curious combination at Lot 501, 
where seven volumes of the Folio Society Jane Austen appeared alongside four 
volumes of motor car maintenance. The Lot was estimated at £20-£30 but nobody 
bought it. It would have been a bargain for either Jane Austen or motoring 
enthusiasts, especially if united in one person. 



Jane Austen Studies: members will understand why no list 
has been compiled this year , but it is the Editor’s intention 
to include a double listing in next year’s Annual Report. 
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Hearts And Minds: Confessions of a Janeite 

Sherard Cowper-Coles 



So often in life the best things are wholly unexpected. Eight years ago, as 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, I was in the middle of an A1 Qaeda campaign that 
nearly killed the BBC correspondent Frank Gardner, and did indeed kill and wound 
many others. Without any warning one weekend, the Embassy communications 
operator contacted me to say that an urgent secret telegram had just arrived from 
London. In hushed tones, he announced that it was classified DEYOU, meaning that 
only I - the Ambassador - was allowed to read it. Fearing the worst, my stomach 
knotted with dread, I hurried over to the Embassy Chancery, only to discover a top 
secret telegram asking me if I would be prepared to accept a knighthood. I was 
taken utterly and completely by surprise. 

Of course, I was delighted, but also embarrassed and humbled to be receiving 
such an honour in such serious circumstances. In the back of my mind, I had been 
vaguely aware that I might one day get a “K” for long and dutiful service, but 
never dreamt it would happen there, when I was in Riyadh, or then at 49. 

I confess I felt rather the same mixture of emotions when David Selwyn’s letter 
asking me to address this AGM arrived in late July last year. Why me? Why 
now? What had I done to deserve this? David’s invitation came like a bolt from 
the blue. Addressing this Society had for many years been a secret ambition of 
mine, but one long since abandoned and forgotten. Now I felt embarrassed to 
have had my bluff suddenly called, and humbled to be invited in my ignorance to 
follow in the footsteps of speakers who seemed to come down to Chawton from 
the Olympian heights of Austen scholarship. Or, if they weren’t Austen scholars, 
they were from the first rank of the English literary establishment. Despite all this, 
I accepted of course, partly out of vanity, but mainly because of David's enticingly 
diffident words - “it occurred to me to wonder if you would be prepared to put a 
few thoughts together about your feelings for Jane Austen and her novels, how 
they have affected you, what you have gained from them...” 

“My feelings for Jane Austen and her novels, how they have affected me, what 
I have gained from them”. Here, in a single sentence, was the opportunity to repay 
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a debt to Jane Austen, dating back nearly five decades, and now, with age and 
experience, accruing with compound interest. Here was my chance to share the 
pleasure she had given me, the joy I have had from her writing, and from all that 
has flown from it. 

Which is a long way of saying, Mr Chairman, how much it means to me, how 
genuinely privileged I feel, to have been invited to give this address here this 
afternoon. I count myself very lucky. 

In truth, ever since I was a small boy, long before I could read, let alone 
understand, Jane Austen’s writing, this Society, this annual assembly of Janeites, 
this village, have been part of my life. I first came here, in my parents’ Morris 
Traveller, in the early sixties: there are faded Kodacolor snaps of my toddler 
brothers and me exploring the mysteries of the walled garden, while the faithful 
take communion in the marquee below. Long before that, throughout the 1950s, 
my dear Dutch grandmother, one of the early members of this Society, would 
struggle up on the steam train from Devon, and on the bus from Basingstoke, to 
be part of this annual celebration of the life and work of a simple genius. Later 
mother and daughter would come together, grand-children in tow. For us children, 
Chawton wasn’t just a waypoint on the long road west from our home in Kent to 
holidays on our grandparents’ farm in Devon. It also marked the yearly watershed 
between work and pleasure, summer term and school holiday. In a sense, it still 
does. 

For my family, moreover, this annual pilgrimage, falling on the Saturday closest 
to Jane Austen’s death, 195 years ago, has had the special significance of falling 
close to my mother’s birthday - 87 years and one week ago - and has been the way 
we have most often chosen to celebrate, with her, with cousins from far and wide, 
and with family and friends old and new. 

So it gives me especial pleasure to see in the audience today not only her, but 
also a small gang of other family Janeites: my brother’s mother-in-law, Biddy 
Willson, an expert Janeite if ever there was one, alongside her daughter Liz and 
her husband, my brother John, another enthusiastic devotee, my beloved daughter 
Minna, and my dear wife. Jasmine, who read, and wrote, and thought, more about 
Jane Austen while studying English Literature at the Sorbonne than I ever have - 
or will. 

1 think 1 just remember the old, seventh, Duke of Wellington being here, though 
I don’t know if he was still in charge. Those were the days when we all called Jane 
“Orstin”. I have clearer memories of Lord David Cecil presiding, with the careful 
fussiness of a bohemian bishop, over the liturgy of this literary high mass. And 
every year I enjoyed Sir Hugh Smiley’s tribute his wife, Nancy, one the founders of 
this Society, in the terms used by Edward VIII in his Abdication address, followed 
inevitably, and in very English fashion, by elaborate instructions on where to find 
- and how to use - the lavatories. Sadly, I must have been abroad when dear Sir 
Hugh made his final, probably apocryphal, appearance, in which he confessed that 
he had never read even one of Jane Austen’s novels. I was here, however, for Nigel 
Nicolson’s brief and delightful insurgency, his unintended coup, when he rose to 
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complain at the Society’s supposed indolence, and was rewarded by being voted 
on to the Committee, there and then. 

So here, in this tent, and this house and its grounds - themselves so much part 
of Jane Austen’s story, each year when we could, every year when back in England 
from diplomatic postings, we would admire the gradually changing praetorian 
guard of Austenites, the high priests and priestesses of the cult - Diana Shervington, 
Deirdre Le Faye, Helen Lefroy, Brian Southam, Tony Tanner, Elizabeth Jenkins, 
Maggie Lane, Marghanita Laski. then more recently, an academic hero from Oxford 
days, Richard Jenkyns. And in latter years, presiding over it all with easy humour, 
Jane’s kinsman, our President, the head of the house of laity, Richard Knight. 

We saw the flow and ebb of the Austen industry, Andrew Davies and Ang Lee, 
the television spectaculars, the films, the serials, the tapes, the merchandising, 
the adaptations and the interpretations and re-interpretations, the writers from 
the Times or the Telegraph coming down to record this celebration of England in 
terms so patronising as only to betray their failure to grasp what this meeting really 
means. For brief interludes, as the decades flew by, this gathering, our Society 
even, would enjoy moments of being fashionable - appalling fate - the literary 
equivalent of the summer solstice at Stonehenge. But Jane’s fair weather friends 
soon fade away, back to the latest metropolitan mode, leaving behind this small 
and steady band of true believers. 

It was only when, aged 13, and in my first term at Tonbridge School, as I came 
for the first time to read Pride and Prejudice , that I began to have an inkling of what 
the fuss was all about. I started my long engagement with Jane Austen, warily, 
under the watchful eye of an inspiring schoolmaster like David Selwyn. His name 
was Bruce Hugman. We precocious teenage literati in the top English set were 
determined not to like what we had been told by our mothers and grandmothers to 
like. Cleverly, Hugman told us that Austen was very difficult, and that one really 
had to be at least 35 - perhaps he should have said 55 - properly to appreciate her. 
Nothing could have made us more determined to establish our literary maturity. 
And so gradually, in those first weeks, Jane’s genius crept up on us. Aphorism, of 
course, worthy of Wilde or Shakespeare. Characters whose comic qualities made 
us -or me at least - laugh out loud. Parallel plots as clever and complicated as the 
switchbacks of Greek comedy and tragedy, then being laid before us by Hugman’s 
classical colleagues. Of course, in those first years, much escaped us: irony, above 
all, the levels of meaning, the extraordinary richness of her language, the power 
of sentences a million miles long and three layers deep, the varieties of humour, 
the awful sadness and suffering, the concealed cruelties, the social niceties, the 
commentaries on an England lost but found again through her novels, her portrait 
of a slice of society that is at once faded and yet as fresh as the characters one 
would meet today in Alton or Arlesford, in Winchester or West Meon, Portsmouth 
or Bath. 

All that engaged my sensibilities only gradually, in the decades that followed: 
at Oxford, Jane Austen was relief from the rigours of Mods and Greats; later, as 
young diplomat, I took her with me to Alexandria and Cairo, for refreshment after 
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the suffocating exigencies of Arabic and the Arabs; back in London Jane Austen 
was squeezed in my briefcase, as a delicious incentive to get to the bottom of a 
despatch box full of boring briefs. 

In those three decades as a diplomat, Jane Austen accompanied me to Arabia 
and Afghanistan, she travelled with me to Paris and Washington, she was alongside 
me in Israel, the indispensable companion, an elastic but unbreaking link back not 
just to a certain idea of England, but to proportion and humour, to the things that 
really matter in our life on this earth. One of the most terrifying tasks I had in 
our Embassy in Washington was to prepare the Ambassador, Sir Antony Acland’s, 
address to the Jane Austen Society of North America. Now, as I jet around the 
world on business, I carry her on my Kindle: the medium may have changed, but 
the ideas, the words, the stories, the characters that have inspired millions over the 
past two centuries, and will continue to do so for centuries. They are for ever. 

That, for me, is the real mark of Jane Austen’s genius: however fine her brush, 
however narrow the ivory, her writing is for everywhere for all time. 

My involvement with Jane Austen started well before the Austen entertainment 
business really got going. Thankfully perhaps, sitting in Cairo with no working 
television or in Washington with one that worked differently, I was spared the 
latest made for television drama. They turned up later, as boxed video sets, and 
eventually as DVDs. They amplified my enjoyment, but were never - could never 
be - central to it. For most of my life with Jane Austen, she provided the words, 
and I. not the BBC, supplied the pictures. And that way was - and is - the better 
way. The words on the page, the ideas in the mind. 

In passing, I must observe that second only to the joy that each of us takes for 
ourselves from Jane Austen is the joy of sharing her with others - with family and 
friends of course - but perhaps most particularly with a daughter. 

In reflecting on what I should say to you this afternoon, and on how I should 
say it, I could not help thinking of those evangelical conventions in America and, 
increasingly, England, where those present are invited to affirm their faith, and 
explain how they came to Jesus. In particular, I was reminded of the ordeal which 
every American Presidential candidate is now obliged to endure - the National 
Prayer Breakfast - at which he, or she, explains how they took Jesus Christ as their 
personal saviour. 

And I feel a bit like that now, up here before an assembly - the assembly - of 
the faithful far better acquainted with the sacred texts than I shall ever be, invited 
to bear witness. We are all of us here evangelists for Jane. I at least would have 
no hesitation in affirming how. in dark hours or black moments, she has indeed 
been my personal saviour. But I do so from the body of the church, from the great 
congregation of her lay admirers, not from the steps of the altar. 

Before offering you some thoughts on her writing, I want, in the terms of David’s 
invitation, to say a word about my feelings for Jane Austen herself, the writer and, 
as they say, as if the two could be separated, the person. Four biographies of her 
stand on my desk as I write this: Clare Tomalin’s master work - the ne plus ultra 
of Austen biographies, of course, alongside David Nokes’s half-successful effort 
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to explore the darker sides of her life, as well as earlier, lavishly illustrated, much 
more cheerful and, in my view, much more authentic, works by David Cecil and 
Marghanita Laski. 

Countless more volumes about Jane Austen and her world sit on my mother’s 
and late grandmother’s bookshelves. Each in its different way brings us closer to 
the authentic Jane Austen. But, despite her many biographers’ heroic efforts, I at 
least have a sense that the route to the real woman, the deep Jane, is not through 
such works. This isn’t just because so few of her letters survive, or because we 
know so little for sure about how she spent her life, day by day, week by week, 
month by month. In reality it is because, like all geniuses, Jane Austen cannot 
have been a balanced or rounded, or entirely normal, person. Ordinary people do 
not produce extra-ordinary art, of the scale and range and depth of Jane Austen’s 
novels. In many ways, her interior life must have been far richer than her external 
one - far richer, and far less accessible. What the Greek philosophers would have 
called Jane’s arete - her special excellence - lay in expressing herself through her 
art, not through her life. Which is why I think we come closest to knowing the real 
Jane through her writing, perhaps above all through the sadness and stoic humour 
of Anne Elliot. 

Just as a talented violinist comes truly alive only when he plays his beloved 
Stradivarius, so Jane Austen lives best through her writing. Jane Austen the writer 
and Jane Austen the person are two halves of a single whole. 

And yet, for all the distance, for all the reserve one senses, in approaching Jane 
Austen on that personal level, there is one important sense in which I personally 
feel close to her. In her own life, and in her novels, she holds a mirror up to my 
world. The places populated by Jane and her kinsfolk and characters are my places: 
whether it is Lyme or Longbourn, Devon or Donwell Abbey, each can be plotted in 
the topography of my own experience or imagination. For someone who grew up 
in Kent, and spent his school holidays in Devon, and much time travelling between 
the two, for someone whose family did then and do now inhabit the borders of 
Hampshire and Sussex, her personal and literary geography is only too familiar. 
Like George Austen, I was educated at Tonbridge School, and at Oxford. Like 
Francis Austen, I lived in Sevenoaks, and knew the prosperous solicitors of that 
town. 

But that sense of propinquity goes well beyond geography. In her life as in her 
literature, Jane Austen inhabits the same social marchlands as my forebears did. 
Like her people, real and imaginary, mine oscillated between landed and unlanded 
gentry, between court and county, between Army and Navy, between service in the 
East Indies and the West. 

My great aunt three times over, Mary Pearson, is supposed to have refused 
Henry Austen’s proposal of marriage. In Jane Austen’s day, my great great 
grandfather, the Reverend John Coles, was the absentee Rector of Silchester, and 
the owner - but not occupier - of Ditcham Park, in more ways than one a Kellynch 
kind of place on the Downs between Stansted and Uppark. Sometimes, the family 
tree would send an odd ambitious shoot up into the strata mined by the Baronetage, 
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sometimes, more often, roots would reach down to solider. yeoman, stock. 
Remarkably, the broad trunk of the tree remained, remains, perhaps will remain, 
what it always was: planted on the private side of the great educational fence that 
runs like a sad cicatrice through English society, the grain of the timber is that of 
gentlefolk without land, or at least not much of it, but with professions and a proud 
tradition of service, in the Royal Navy, in the Army, and, even occasionally, in the 
City or the Church. They sowed and they reaped, they preached and they fought, 
they moved their own and other people’s money around, but few of them ever 
manufactured anything. Their world is - was - Jane Austen’s world. 

In the last part of this talk, I want to turn to the real reason why we are all here: 
our shared love of Jane Austen’s writing. I confess that it has not been easy to find 
the right critical tools to deploy in front of an audience as expert as this. 

Expert, but perhaps not quite as expert as Professor Morris Zapp. in David 
Lodge’s academic novel. Small World , who says: 

“I think I can say in all modesty that I was the Jane Austen man. I wrote 
five books on Jane Austen ... the aim of which was to be utterly exhaustive, 
to examine the novels from every conceivable angle - historical, biographical, 
rhetorical, mythical, structural, Freudian, Jungian, Marxist, existentialist, Christian, 
allegorical, ethical, phenomenological, archetypal, you name it. So that when each 
commentary was written, there would be nothing further to say about the novel in 
question.” 

I am no Morris Zapp. Indeed, paraphrasing a letter Jane Austen wrote two years 
before her death, “I think I may boast myself to be, with all possible vanity, the 
most unlearned and uninformed lecturer who ever dared to address this Society”. 
Which is why, in my blissful ignorance of the corpus of Austen scholarship, I 
turned in the end to the only literary critic 1 know at all well: Aristotle. 

In his Poetics , or at least the fragment of it which survives, Aristotle writes that 
the purpose of poetry - which for us includes novels in prose - is imitation, that 
such imitation is used to provoke fear and pity, and thus produce pleasure through 
the release of those emotions. Jane Austen does much more than provoke fear 
and pity, of course, though we experience plenty of both as we immerse ourselves 
in her writing. 

But, nearly two and a half thousand years after he set out his analysis of great 
literature. Aristotle’s essential point must be right: as words are used in art to 
imitate life, so they give us pleasure as we use that art to help us reach deeper 
truths about how human beings live their lives. 

Aristotle went on to analyse the constituent elements of tragedy: plot, character, 
language, thought, spectacle and song. And it is on the first three of those elements 
that I want to focus this afternoon, in organising my thoughts about Jane Austen’s 
writing. 

Let us start, however, by setting Aristotle’s last element - song - on one side. 
Naturally, music, song, dance are all present in the novels, but they are not in 
themselves a constituent element of Jane Austen’s greatness. The dances, the 
piano recitals after dinner, with which we are all familiar, are part of the staging 
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of the drama - providing spectacle, offering insights into character, advancing the 
plot. Only when the books are translated into moving pictures or recorded sound 
does the music become a significant element of the whole effect. 

So I shall start with plot. And I shall start my discussion of plot by admitting 
that Jane Austen’s elaborately engineered plots, with their superstructures and 
infrastructures, and unexpected and even improbable twists and turns of fortune 
and misfortune, of chance and coincidence, are at once what I most admire about 
her genius, but also what I find most difficult to hold in my head. 

Embarking on a J ane Austen plot must be rather how it felt in her day to set off on 
a cross-country coach journey from, say, London to Bath. The reassuring certainty 
is that the destination, once reached, will be a pleasing one. Other pens dwell on 
guilt and misery. In Jane Austen’s plots, virtue is never simply its own reward, but 
is recognised in the outcome for which we all devoutly hope, but wonder how on 
earth we are ever going to get there. It is the journey that is so terrifying, as we 
contemplate Catherine Morland’s undeserved banishment by General Tilney, or 
Fanny Price’s misery at Edmund’s infatuation with Mary Crawford, or Elizabeth 
Bennet’s ill-founded antipathy to Fitzwilliam Darcy. 

Just like the passengers on the coach two centuries ago, we find ourselves 
delayed and diverted by accident and adventure. We find ourselves turning up by¬ 
ways, and dallying over incidental sights which, however pleasing, only increase 
our longing for the end we desire. 

We don’t know - or at least I don’t know - how, sitting at that little round table 
in the corner, in the cottage parlour half a mile from where we are now, Jane Austen 
planned her plots. So far as I am aware, she left no notes, no drawing of how she 
proposed to assemble structures of great intricacy and, for me at least, admirable 
complexity. But. in the end, how she got there doesn’t much matter: what does 
matter is that one of the foundations of her genius is a great spatial intelligence 
capable of playing the kind of three dimensional chess represented by her plots. 

I called this talk “Hearts and Minds”. Jane Austen’s plots appeal to our minds. 
Her characters go straight to our hearts. 

Now the second of Aristotle’s elements is character. Here I feel - perhaps we all 
feel - on safer ground. Her best characters are giants, striding across the landscape 
of English literature, part of the collective cultural consciousness of the educated 
world. Thanks, in part, I have to admit, to film and television, Mr Darcy or Miss 
Woodhouse now exist as archetypes of our collective imagination. 

Each of us in this tent knows which of Jane Austen’s characters we like, and 
which we don’t. In fact, each of us knows Jane Austen’s characters as fellow 
citizens of the same imaginary village. We have all met our Miss Bates, or a Mrs 
Jennings, boring for Britain in the Post Office. Every one of us has been offended 
by the self-regarding obsequiousness of a Mr Collins, keen to impress as he takes 
over the Team Ministry, the brusqueness of a Mr Darcy from the big house on the 
top of the hill, or the sly scheming of a Lady Catherine, queen bee of the local 
Country Landowners’ Association. Each week, we come across Mr Woodhouse, 
sitting impatiently in the Waitrose car park - in an old Rover, I imagine - while 
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his daughter finishes the shopping, and sets the world to rights. None of us has not 
come across a cad like Frank Churchill down for the weekend in his Aston Martin, 
or a Captain Wickham, acting the bounder and breaking hearts between tours in 
Afghanistan. 

At Church, or the Conservative Summer Fete, we have come across shallow 
snobs with whom Sir Walter Elliot would have much in common. We too have 
to endure the self-absorbed complaints of the valetudinarian - is it Mrs Bennet 
or Mrs Musgrove - who can’t stay away from the doctor’s surgery. At the end of 
the village, we have admired our Robert Martin, feeding the lambs from the back 
of his Land Rover. We too have been aware of the sadness and suffering that 
stalks the penumbra of Jane Austen’s novels, shadowy spectres in the gallery of the 
Assembly Rooms or peering in the windows of the great house, as the after dinner 
dancing gets going. 

I could go on, and so could you. But the point is that these are not just real 
people, they are universal people. Their qualities, their defects, their strong points 
and weak points, the mimetic precision with which Jane Austen’s art imitates and 
then enhances life mean that her characters transcend time and space. They leap 
from the pages of her novels into our hearts. 

Yet, even in such imposing company, some characters tower above the others. 
Emma Woodhouse, in her triumph and despair, is one. Another is Fanny Price, 
quietly consistent in holding to what is right. But the greatest of them all must be 
Anne Elliot. And perhaps we come closest to what Jane Austen really thought of 
character as we listen to Anne analyse her kinsman and prospective husband: 

“Mr Elliot was rational, discreet, polished, but he was not open. There was 
never any burst of feeling, any warmth of indignation or delight, at the evil or 
good of others. This, to Anne, was a decided imperfection. Her early impressions 
were incurable. She prized the frank, the open-hearted, the eager character 
beyond all others. Warmth and enthusiasm did captivate her still. She felt that 
she could so much more depend upon the sincerity of those who sometimes 
looked or said a careless or a hasty thing, than of those whose presence of mind 
never varied, whose tongue never slipped.’’ 

Which short passage tells us more about Jane Austen’s genius than all the rest 
of my talk. 

And its magnificence brings me, entirely naturally, to Aristotle’s third constituent 
element - language. In Jane Austen’s hands, the English language scaled heights 
that it had never reached before - or, indeed, since. Austen knew what she was 
doing - as she remarked in Mansfield Park, “we all talk Shakespeare, use his 
similes, and describe with his descriptions’’. As she sat at her little writing table, 
crafting the phrases that, like Shakespeare’s before her, have become the common 
property of the English-speaking peoples, she might not have been sure what she 
was about, or where it would end. 

She can certainly have never have imagined the enduring fame that would one 
day be hers, still less that her disciples should be meeting each year in a tent half 
a mile from where, exactly two hundred years ago, she was putting the finishing 
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touches to Mansfield Park. But her art is not artless. Sentences like hers, short 
or long, simple or complicated, staccato or flowing, happy or sad, do not spring 
fully-formed from anybody’s brain. She worked at her words, as a sculptor adds 
and subtracts to his clay. She must have turned them over in her mind as she lay 
awake at night, as she walked through the village, as she sat in company but apart 
from it. 

Each of us has his or her own favourite examples of her language. To stand for 
them all, I offer only the famous description of the novel in Northanger Abbey: 

“And what are you reading. Miss—?” “Oh! It is only a novel!” replies the young 
lady, while she lays down her book with affected indifference, or momentary shame. 
“It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda”; or. in short, only some work in which the 
greatest powers of the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge 
of human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of 
wit and humour, are conveyed to the world in the best-chosen language.” 

“The best-chosen language”. QED. 

Apart from song, which we have already discussed, Aristotle’s two other 
elements were thought and spectacle. I do not propose to dwell on either now, 
except to make one remark about each. 

Thought is not plot. Thought is neither language nor character. Thought is what 
each of Jane Austen’s novels is really about - it is the idea of the whole creation. 
Her novels are populated by characters, who negotiate the roads and tracks of her 
plots. But the real significance of her writing lies deeper, much deeper. I will 
return to that in a moment. 

Spectacle is also an essential element of her art: the expedition to Box Hill, 
the scene on the Cobb (which, to my wife’s embarrassment, I re-enacted only 
yesterday), all the set-piece spectacles beloved of script-writers, are vital to the 
pacing of her stories, and have become crucial to our enjoyment and absorption of 
the whole. But the reasons for their success should be self-evident, and need no 
elaboration by me. 

Earlier this week, I was in a town - Buxton in Derbyshire - of which Jane 
Austen must have approved, and where Mr Darcy should have taken the waters 
on excursion from Pemberley. I was there to give a talk on Afghanistan. But I 
teased an audience in the Opera House anxious to hear about this latest example of 
imperial folly by telling them that I lost my script on Afghanistan, and would have 
instead to lecture them on Austen. 

But in joking I realised that Austen and Afghanistan were not quite as far apart 
as at first apparent. For in my remarks on Afghanistan, I cited the greatest of 
Greek historians, Thucydides, as saying that he had recorded the history of the 
war between the Greeks and the Spartans as a “possession for all time”, a “ktema 
es aei”, in the hope that men would not make again the mistakes they had made in 
the Peloponnesian War. But he noted sadly in passing that, as human nature didn’t 
change, men probably wouldn’t learn from their mistakes. 

And it is that truth about man - that, while our circumstances change at ever 
increasing velocity, our nature doesn’t - that is the foundation of Jane Austen’s 
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eternal appeal: in words of truly extraordinary power, she paints an utterly authentic 
picture of man as he was then, is now, and always will be. Look in Jane Austen, 
and you look in the mirror. That is the thought behind and beneath her art. 

But: it’s not quite as bleak as all that. In her private sadness and her suffering, 
Jane Austen shows that there are two ways in which we make our lives not only 
bearable but enjoyable. 

The first is a sense of humour - and perhaps of proportion. To see that comedy 
marches in lock step with tragedy. To laugh. As Jane Austen does, as we do, all 
the time. 

Second and more important is love. Jane Austen really does believe in the 
redeeming power of love between human beings. Between a man and a woman, 
between siblings, between generations, between friends. There lies the nobility of 
her genius. 

So let us end where we began, as Anne Elliot, connected at last and for life with 
her beloved Frederick Wentworth, returns to her room and “grew steadfast and 
fearless in the thankfulness of her enjoyment”. Let us too be steadfast and fearless 
in the thankfulness of our enjoyment of one of England’s greatest gifts to human 
civilisation. 

I have indulged myself long enough. You have indulged me long enough. It 
is time for tea, and, as we all know, “the sooner every party breaks up the better”. 
Dear Mr Woodhouse is waiting for us by the tea urn. 
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The trustees have adopted the provisions of the Statement of Recommended Practice (SORP) ’Accounting and 
Reporting by Charities' issued in March 2005 and the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities (effective 
April 2008). 

REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 
Registered Charity number 

1040613 

Principal address 

c/o Mrs Maureen Stiller 
20 Parsonage Road 
Henfield 
West Sussex 
BN5 9JG 

President 

Richard Knight 

Trustees 
David Selwyn 
Elizabeth Proudman 
Maureen Stiller 
Fiona Ainsworth 
Bruce Johnstone 
Sharron Bassett 
Tony Corley 
Anthony Finney 
Clare Graham 
Richard Jenkyns 
Marilyn Joice 
Deirdre Le Faye 
Lesley Wilson 

Independent examiner 

D A Sanders FCA 
Sheen Stickland LLP 
Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 
Alton 

Hampshire 
GU341BU 

Bankers 

Lloyds TSB Bank pic 
40 High Street 
Alton 
Hampshire 
GU34 1BQ 

STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Governing document 

The Jane Austen Society is governed by the Constitution adopted on 16th July 1994 as amended on 26th July 2003. 


Chairman - deceased 9.4.13 

Vice Chairman 
Honorary Secretary 
Minutes Secretary 
Honorary Treasurer 
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STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Organisational structure 

The society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of not less 
than 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the officers of the charity and between 6 
and 13 elected members. 

All members of the executive committee {including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the 
society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition may 
appoint up to four co-opted members. 

On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 

The committee met three times during the year, and in addition a joint meeting was held with representatives of the 
branches and groups. 

Two sub-committees, each of four members of the executive committee meet as and when required to deal with the 
processes relating to the publications and the educational activities of the society. 

Risk management 

The trustees have a duty to identify and review the risks to which the charity is exposed and to ensure appropriate 
controls are in place to provide reasonable assurance against fraud and error. 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and aims 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, 
through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contributions towards expenses. In particular the society may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House in 
Chawton which fs in the care of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

The Society’s objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of 
the Society by the production of new articles and publications. 

The Society also hoped to be able to increase its activities in the field of education through the work of the Education 
Sub-committee. 

Public Benefit 

When planning activities and considering the making of grants, the trustees have considered the Charity Commission's 
guidance on public benefit and in particular, the specific guidance on charities for the advancement of education and 
the advancement of the arts, culture, heritage or science. 

The trustees believe that the Society fulfils these objectives through its educational activities, by its contribution to 
historical research regarding Jane Austen and the preservation of artefacts relating to Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 
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Significant activities 

The Society did not produce or reprint any publication in the year. The annual conference of the society was again 
organised by Patrick Stokes and was held in Oxford in September 2012. 

During the year a grant of £90 was made towards the cleaning of the Lyme garden plaque. 

No applications were received for grants from the educational fund during the year. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 5 of these financial 
statements. 

There was an excess of expenditure over income on the general fund of £8,003 in the year (2011 - £17,054). There 
was a decrease in overall income of £14,666 mainly due to the receipt of a legacy of £10,000 from Elizabeth Jenkins in 
2011 . 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The committee's aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 

RESERVES 

The Society's policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 8 of these accounts. The committee consider, on 
the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future commitments. 

ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD: 


Elizabeth Proudman -Trustee 
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Independent Examiner's Report to the Trustees of 
The Jane Austen Society 


I report on the accounts for the year ended 31st December 2012 set out on pages five to twelve. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

The charity's trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts. The charity's trustees consider that an audit 
is not required for this year (under Section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the 2011 Act)) and that an independent 
examination is required. 

It is my responsibility to: 

examine the accounts under Section 145 of the 2011 Act 

to follow the procedures laid down in the General Directions given by the Charity Commission (under Section 
145(5)(b) of the 2011 Act); and 

to state whether particular matters have come to my attention. 

Basis of the independent examiner's report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commission. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the charity and a comparison of the accounts 
presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and 
seeking explanations from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all 
the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently no opinion is given as to whether the accounts 
present a 'true and fair view' and the report is limited to those matters set out in the statements below. 

Independent examiner's statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that, in any material respect, the requirements 

to keep accounting records In accordance with Section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 

to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and to comply with the accounting 
requirements of the 2011 Act 

have not been met; or 

(2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 



D A Sanders FCA 
Sheen Stickland LLP 
Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 
Alton 

Hampshire 
GU34 1BU 

Date: . 
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Statement of Financial Activities 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2012 



Unrestricted 

funds 

Notes £ 

Restricted 

funds 

£ 

2012 

Total 

funds 

£ 

2011 

Total 

funds 

£ 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

Incoming resources from generated funds 

Voluntary income 


18,425 


18,425 

26,692 

Activities for generating funds 

2 

21,508 

- 

21,508 

26,746 

Investment income 

3 

(213) 

- 

(213) 

948 

Total incoming resources 


39,720 

- 

39,720 

54,386 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 

Costs of generating funds 

Costs of fundraising activities 


1,902 


1,902 

3,501 

Charitable activities 

Charitable activities 

4 

41,883 

. 

41,883 

53,901 

Governance costs 

6 

3,938 

- 

3,938 

4,038 

Total resources expended 


47,723 


47,723 

61,440 


NET INCOMING/(OUTGOING) RESOURCES 


BEFORE TRANSFERS 

(8,003) 

- 

(8,003) 

(7,054) 

Gross transfers between funds 

12 3 

(3) 

- 

- 

Net incoming/(outgoing) resources 

(8,000) 

(3) 

(8,003) 

(7,054) 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 

Total funds brought forward 

208,806 

1,003 

209,809 

216,863 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 

200,806 

1,000 

201,806 

209,809 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Balance Sheet 
At 31st December 2012 


Unrestricted Restricted 

funds funds 


2012 

Total 

funds 


2011 

Total 

funds 


FIXED ASSETS 

Tangible assets 

Notes 

8 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

58 

CURRENT ASSETS 

Stocks 

Debtors 

Cash at bank and in hand 

9 

10 

989 

12,168 

192,201 

1,000 

989 

12,168 

193,201 

2,545 

10,821 

201,695 



205,358 

1,000 

206,358 

215,061 

CREDITORS 

Amounts falling due within one year 

11 

(4,552] 

- 

[4,552] 

(5,310) 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 


200,806 

1,000 

201,806 

209,751 

TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


200,806 

1,000 

201,806 

209,809 

NET ASSETS 


200,806 

1,000 

201,806 

209,809 

FUNDS 

Unrestricted funds 

Restricted funds 

12 



200,806 

1,000 

208,806 

1,003 

TOTAL FUNDS 




201,806 

209,809 


The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees on . 
its behalf by: 


. and were signed on 


Elizabeth Proudman -Trustee 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2012 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 
Accounting convention 

The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention and in accordance with the 
Charities Act 2011, the requirements of the Statement of Recommended Practice: Accounting and Reporting 
by Charities 2005 and the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities (effective April 2008). 

Incoming resources 

All incoming resources are included on the Statement of Financial Activities when the charity is legally entitled 
to the income and the amount can be quantified with reasonable accuracy. 

Annual subscriptions are treated as income of the year in which they are received. 

Life membership subscriptions are transferred to the general fund by equal instalments over a ten year period. 
No further applications for life membership are being accepted. 

Donations and Legacies for the general activities of the Society are treated as Income of the general fund in the 
period in which they are received 

Resources expended 

Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis and has been classified under headings that aggregate all 
cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be directly attributed to particular headings they have been 
allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the use of resources. Grants offered subject to conditions 
which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a commitment but not accrued as expenditure. 

Tangible fixed assets 

Depreciation is provided at the fallowing annual rates in order to write off each asset over its estimated useful 
life. 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Computer equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Individual fixed assets costing £250 or more are capitalised at cost. 

Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of five years. Stocks 
therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases, 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in 
the accounts. 

Taxation 

The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 

Fund accounting 

Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority to 
spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive committee 
of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial 
statements. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2012 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES - continued 
Reserves 

The balance of the general fund represents approximately fourteen months expenditure which the committee 
consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to 
provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the 
society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider 
range of educational activities. 

Branches and Groups 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various 
privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for 
financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the 
branches are incorporated into the Society's statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of 
branches are Included in the Society’s balance sheet. 

A group is an informal gathering of members of the society (or others) from a particular area and has no 
connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups are not reflected in these 
accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 13 to the accounts. 

2. ACTIVITIES FOR GENERATING FUNDS 



2012 

2011 


£ 

£ 

Sales of publications 

2,186 

1,561 

Advertising and distribution 

995 

412 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,403 

1,626 

Sate of fundraising items 

668 

- 

Income of branches 

16,256 

23,147 


21,508 

26,746 


INVESTMENT INCOME 




2012 

2011 


£ 

£ 

Bank interest receivable 

[213) 

948 


CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES COSTS 


Grant funding 



Direct costs 

of activities 
(See note 5) 

Totals 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Charitable activities 

41,793 

90 

41,883 
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Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2012 


5. GRANTS PAYABLE 



2012 

2011 


£ 

£ 

Charitable activities 

_90 

1,845 


One grant was made during the year. 

6. GOVERNANCE COSTS 

2012 

£ 

Committee travelling expenses 1,658 

Independent examiner’s fee 2,280 

3,938 


7. TRUSTEES' REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 

There were no trustees' remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2012 nor for the 
year ended 31st December 2011. 

Trustees’ expenses 

During the year a total of £1,483 was reimbursed to eleven trustees in respect of travelling and other expenses 
(2011 - £1,300). 

8. TANGIBLE FIXED ASSETS 


COST 

At 1st January 2012 
Disposals 

At 31st December 2012 


DEPRECIATION 

At 1st January 2012 
Eliminated on disposal 

At 31st December 2012 


NET BOOK VALUE 

At 31st December 2012 ~ ~ ~ 

At 31st December 2011 _56 _2 _58 


694 321 1,015 

(694) (321 ) (1,015 ) 


Fixtures, 
fittings and 

Computer 


equipment 

equipment 

Totals 

£ 

£ 

£ 

750 

323 

1,073 

(750) 

(323) 

(1,073) 


2011 

£ 

1,578 

2,460 

4,038 
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Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2012 


8. TANGIBLE FIXED ASSETS continued 

Over many years the society has been given or has purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of 
jewellery, furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which are maintained on public display at 
Jane Austen's House, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been donated to 
the society over the years. The latest of these a portrait of John Austen III and another of his daughter Jane 
were given to the society by Lt. Cmdr. Francis Austen in the year ended 31st December 2009, these are also on 
display at the Jane Austen's House Museum. 

In addition to the items at the Jane Austen's House Museum, the society also has temporary ownership of a 
portrait of Edward Austen-Knight which was purchased by Colonel Satterthwaite and donated to the society in 
1970. This portrait was restored during the year ended 31st December 2010 at a cost of £11,654 of which 
£5,531 was received in donations specifically for that purpose. This portrait is now on display at Chawton 
House Library, the donor's intention, however, was that ownership would eventually be transferred to the 
Knight family. 

It is the policy of the society not to capitalise heritage assets belonging to the society. These are in effect 
inalienable, held in perpetuity and are mostly irreplaceable. Any financially based valuation would be 
misleading to the value and significance of the material culture involved. The society has a clear duty of care 
for these assets and to make them available for the enjoyment and education of the public as far as possible, 
commensurate with their long term care and preservation. The highest possible standards of collection 
management are applied by those who hold the collection. All enquiries and requests for information will be 
considered on their merits subject to appropriate security and data protection guidelines. 

As the society meets the criteria for the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities it is not required to 
comply with the requirements of Financial Reporting Standard 30 "Heritage Assets". 

Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to the fund in the year 
of purchase. As at 31st December 2012 no such acquisitions had been made. 

9. STOCKS 



2012 

2011 


£ 

£ 

Publications 

828 

2,545 

Fundraising items 

161 



989 

2,545 


DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 




2012 

2011 


£ 

£ 

Other debtors 

10,463 

9,311 

Prepayments 

1,705 

1,510 


12,168 10,821 
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11. CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


Other creditors 

Accruals and deferred income 



2012 

£ 

2,272 

2,280 

2011 

£ 

3,150 

2,160 




4,552 

5,310 

MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 





Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

Life membership fund 

Education fund 

The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 

At 1.1.12 

£ 

62,896 

9,910 

126,000 

10,000 

Net 

movement in 
funds 

£ 

(8,003) 

Transfers 

between 

funds 

£ 

763 

(760) 

At 31.12.12 

£ 

55,656 

9,150 

126,000 

10,000 


208,806 

(8,003) 

3 

200,806 

Restricted funds 

Acquisition fund 

Alwyn Austen memorial fund 

1,000 

3 


(3) 

1,000 

1,003 

- 

(3) 

1,000 

TOTAL FUNDS 

209,809 

(8,003) 

- 

201,806 


Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 


Incoming 

Resources 

Movement in 


resources 

expended 

funds 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

39,720 

(47,723) 

(8,003) 

TOTAL FUNDS 

39,720 

(47,723) 

(8,003) 
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13. BRANCHES 







South 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 

Subscriptions 

631 

988 

684 

908 

264 

3,475 

Income from events 

2,112 

2,798 

2,244 

1,598 

2,324 

11,076 

Sales of publications 

8 

90 

422 

153 

46 

719 

Donations 

- 

718 

11 

78 

- 

807 

Interest 

1 

- 

7 

1 

- 

9 

Other income 

- 

- 


- 

169 

169 


2,752 

4,594 

3,368 

2,738 

2,803 

16,255 






South 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 

Expenses of events 

2,227 

3,913 

1,595 

2,051 

2,301 

12,087 

Cost of publications 
Administration 

558 

379 

903 

102 

30 

1,972 

expenses 

78 

573 

294 

722 

31 

1,698 


2,863 

4,865 

2,792 

2,875 

2,362 

15,757 


Branch 







Surplus/(Deficit) 

(mi 

(271) 

576 

(137) 

441 _ 

498 
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2012 

2011 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

£ 

£ 

Voluntary income 

Annual subscriptions received 

14,313 

14,898 

Gift Aid tax recovered 

1,200 

1,400 

Sundry donations and receipts 

2,912 

394 

Legacies 


10,000 


18,425 

26,692 

Activities for generating funds 

Sales of publications 

2,186 

1,561 

Advertising and distribution 

995 

412 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,403 

1,626 

Sale of fundraising items 

668 


Income of branches 

16,256 

23,147 


21,508 

26,746 

Investment income 

Bank interest receivable 

(213) 

948 

Total incoming resources 

39,720 

54,386 


RESOURCES EXPENDED 
Costs of fundraising activities 


Purchases of publications (after stock adjustment) 

1,717 

3,501 

Purchase of Fundraising Items 

185 



1,902 

3,501 

Charitable activities 

Printing and stationery 

257 

236 

Postage and telephone 

271 

528 

Storage 

966 

921 

Subscriptions 

209 

210 

Sundry expenses 

60 

107 

Newsletter 

5,244 

6,274 

Members' database 

1,500 

1,500 

Publicity 

38 

- 

Annual General Meeting 

8,815 

9,028 

Annual Report 

7,627 

8,889 

Expenses of branches 

15,757 

23,504 

Depreciation of fixtures, fittings and equipment 


19 

Depreciation of office equipment 


1 

Loss on sale of tangible fixed assets 

58 


Bank charges 

991 

839 

Carried forward 

41,793 

52,056 
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2012 2011 

£ £ 

Charitable activities 


Brought forward 

41,793 

52,056 

Grants to institutions 

90 

1,845 


41,883 

53,901 

Governance costs 



Committee travelling expenses 

1,658 

1,578 

Independent examiner's fee 

2,280 

2,460 


3,938 

4,038 

Total resources expended 

47,723 

61,440 

Net expenditure 

(8,003) 

(7,054) 
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The Society's publications 


The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its 
inception, and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual 
address at the AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of 
Jane Austen. 


Collected Reports I, 1949-1965 
Collected Reports II, 1966-1975 
Collected Reports III, 1976-1985 
Collected Reports IV, 1986-1995 

Collected Reports V, 1996-2000 (includes Index from 1949) 
Collected Reports VI, 2001-2005 (includes Index 2001-2005) 


My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton 
(1952, reprinted 1991). 

Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the text has been completely revised by Gavin Turner, 
with new illustrations (2002). 

Reminiscences of Jane Austen s niece Caroline Austen, ed. Deirdre Le Faye 
Caroline’s own memoirs, written in the 1870s, look back to Regency Flampshire, 
to the Steventon district where her aunt Jane Austen had grown up, and where the 
neighbours mentioned in Jane’s letters lived on into Caroline’s girlhood. Illustrated 
(1986, reprinted 2004). 

Jane Austen: Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn 
All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all 
those by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and 
riddles by other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. (Published in 
association with Carcanet Press, 1996.) 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson. With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this 
elegant country house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He 
comments on references in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired 
an understanding of social life in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. 
Illustrated (1996). 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a 
foreword by HRH the Prince of Wales. A collection of views of Jane Austen from 
distinguished people in all walks of life; many of the pieces have been specially 
written for the book. (Published in association with Chawton House Library and 
Carcanet Press, 2000.) 
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Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes , by Deirdre Le Faye. 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood, and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere 
else. Illustrated (2000). 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge , by Margaret Wilson 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins 
as well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge 
connection. Illustrated. (Published in association with the Kent Branch, 2001.) 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places associated with Jane Austen’s two visits to 
Dorset in 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief 
history of the resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and a map 
(2003). 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, edited with an introduction and notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all 
the poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and 
epilogues to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and 
the lyrical descriptions of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much (2003). 

Fugitive Pieces: the Poetry of James Edward Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen’s 
nephew and biographer, edited with an introduction and notes by David Selwyn. 
The poems, many of them written in his youth, are interspersed with charming 
silhouette pictures cut by James Edward Austen-Leigh himself (2006). 

The Letters of Mrs Lefroy: Jane Austen !y Beloved Friend, edited by Helen Lefroy 
and Gavin Turner. Written 1800-1804, these letters constitute a remarkable 
historical resource, combining details of domestic life and country society in 
North Hampshire with commentary on events on the wider national stage at a time 
of great anxiety in Britain. Illustrated (2007). 

Jane Austen’s Steventon, by Deirdre Le Faye. A short history of the parish of 
Steventon. where Jane Austen lived for the greater part of her life, and which has 
now become famous as her birthplace. Illustrated (2007). 






